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** AmonesT the novel objects that at- 
tracted my attention during my stay 
in the United States, nothing struck 
me more forcibly than the general 
equality of condition among the people. 
I readily discovered the prodigious in- 
fluence which this primary fact exer- 
cises on the whole course of society ; it 
gives a peculiar direction to public 
opinion, and a peculiar tenor to the 
laws ; it imparts new maxims to the 
governing authorities, and peculiar 
habits to the governed. I soon per- 
ceived that the influence of this fact 
extends far beyond the political 
character and the laws of the country, 
and that it has no less empire over 
civil society than over the govern- 
ment ; it creates opinions, gives birth 
to new sentiments, founds new customs, 
and modifies whatever it does not pro- 
duce. The more I advanced in the 
study of American society, the more I 
perceived that this equality of con- 
dition is the fundamental fact from 
which all others seem to be derived, 
and the central point at which my 
observations constantly terminated.” 
Such are the opening words of De 
Tocqueville, and they are themselves 
enough to show that his survey of the 
American Commonwealth belonged to 
the past, and that the time for a fresh 
survey had come. His fundamental 
fact and his central point have ceased 
to exist. Instead of equality we have 
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now the difference between the fortune 
of Vanderbilt or the Bonanza King 
and the extreme of poverty, between 
the palaces of Fifth Avenue and the 
tenement houses of Five Points. Other 
great changes have taken place since 
1835, when De Tocqueville wrote. 
The great storm which he saw lower- 
ing on the horizon of the Republic has 
burst, destroying slavery, leaving the 
Republic scatheless, but modifying 
political character, and casting poli- 
tical parties in a new mould, while the 
negro problem is reproduced in an- 
other and scarcely less serious ‘form. 
The population has more than doubled ; 
its area has extended over regions 
presenting economically new features 
which give rise to new phases of social 
and political character. At the same 
time it has been in an immensely in- 
creasing degree unified by railways, 
telegraphy, and the extension of com- 
mercial companies and connections. 
What is not less momentous is that it 
has been linked by the cable, and by 
improved steamboat communication, far 
more closely to Europe. Important 
changes have also taken place in the 
occupation of the people. De Tocque- 
ville devotes a section to explaining 
the wonderful pre-eminence of the 
Americans in the carrying-trade, as- 
cribing it to the daring seamanship, 
which saved time, and therefore cost, 
by its disregard of weather. The tariff 
has now annihilated the mercantile 
marine of the United States, and the 
Americans, once so famous at sea, 
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have almost ceased to be a maritime 
people. Such is the fashion in which 
Protection does its work, when it 
undertakes to diversify national cha- 
racter by varying the occupation of the 
people. 

A fresh survey was needed, and the 
task has fallen into the very best of 
hands. In style and form it would 
be hardly possible to match De Toc- 
queville. If he borrowed something in 
this respect from Montesquieu, he paid 
it back with interest. In everything 
except style and form, Mr. Bryce seems 
to me fully De Tocqueville’s peer. In 
his method of dealing with his vast 
subject he is superior to De Tocqueville, 
and more instructive. Such I believe 
will be, such indeed already is, the 
verdict of the best judges. De 
Tocqueville studied American demo- 
cracy rather too little in and for itself, 
rather too much in its relation to what 
was going on, or appeared to be ap- 
proaching in France. He also, in his 
political review, gave his attention 
rather too much to forms, and too 
little to the forces. ‘To this, probably, 
or to this combined with the severity 
of his strictures on democratic defects, 
it is owing that his work, while it is 
always spoken of by Americans with 
a distant respect, is little in their 
hands or minds, and, so far as I have 
observed, does not exercise much in- 
fluence. Mr. Bryce has made a _ pro- 
found study, not only of institutions, 
local and judicial as well as political, 
but of political parties, and of public 
opinion with its sources and organs. 
He explores not only the body of the 
American Commonwealth, but its soul. 
His work will, as I believe, be much in 
the hands and minds of Americans, 
and will exercise a powerful influence 
over them for good. 

To undertake to follow Mr. Bryce 
through his inquiry in these few | 
would be absurd. I can only touch on 
one or two points, and if what I say 
on these is critical, or rather supple- 
mentary, it will not derogate from the 
general homage which, to the best of 
my judgment and so far as my know- 
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ledge of the United States, which I 
have now observed for twenty years, 
extends, is due, and is most heartily 
paid, to the supreme excellence of 
the work, 

With all due respect to the conse- 
crated memory of the fathers of the 
American Constitution, I agree with 
Mr. Bryce, if he thinks that what the 
fathers found was more unquestionably 
good and sound than what they made. 
I have long been inclined to surmise 
that Montesquieu’s misreading of the 
British Constitution had more influence 
than is commonly supposed upon their 
minds. To his notion about the separa- 
tion of the Executive from the Legis- 
lature, combined with the mistaken 
purism which gave birth to Place 
Bills, rather than to any deliberate 
and independent counsels of their own, 
is to be ascribed, I suspect, the exclu- 
sion of the American Cabinet from 
Congress. That their foresight was 
not superhuman we are reminded by 
every one of those presidential elections, 
the uproar of the last of which was 
just dying away when Mr. Bryce’s 
book issued from the press. They 
thought that in their College of 
Electors they had provided for ‘the 
calm selection of a head of the State 
by a body of picked wisdom and inte- 
grity. Yet a sagacity no more than 
human might have told them that if 
the College was itself elected, at the 
time, and for the special purpose, the 
result would be a mandate. So com- 
pletely has a mandate been the result, 
that in the crisis caused by the dead- 
lock between Tilden and Hayes, while 
civil war was thought within the com- 
pass of possibility, it was not thought 
within the compass of possibility that 
a single member of the College of 
Electors should put an end to the 
deadlock by transferring his vote. 


The very suggestion was denounced as 
a hideous exhibition of political im- 
morality. The consequence is a popular 
election of the head of the State every 
four years, with a preliminary agitation 
of one year at least, if not of two, 
highly injurious alike to government 
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and to commerce, and bringing with it 
the saturnalia of passion, intrigue, 
corruption, calumny, and rhetorical 
mendacity, which Mr. Bryce has so 
graphically and so truthfully described. 
Mr. Bryce, like a man of truly philo- 
sophic and comprehensive mind, always 
puts in a good word for Old Nick. 
The presidential election, he says, 
rouses and stirs public life, and clears 
away vapours from the political at- 
mosphere. But the question is whether 
the life which is moved and stirred is 
wholesome life, or a life the reverse of 
wholesome ; the life of patriotism, or 
the life of political roguery; and 
whether the vapours generated by this 
sulphurous eruption are not more 
mephitic than those which it dispels. 
“ Nowhere,” says Mr. Bryce, “ does 
government by the people, through 
the people, and for the people, take a 
more directly impressive and power- 
fully stimulative form than in the 
choice of a chief magistrate by twelve 
millions of citizens voting in one day.” 
Stimulating the form is with a venge- 
ance ; and impressive it might be, were 
it not that,as Mr. Bryce truly says, 
the men between whom the choice is 
to be made are nominated by party 
conventions, each of which wants 
“not a good president but a good can- 
didate.” If in its primary effect an 
institution is mischievous, secondary 
effects will not repair the mischief. It 
was after a presidential election that 
an American citizen who had seen a 
good deal of politics said to me in his 
haste—* Well, only put an end to this, 
and I will take my chance of the 
Man.” A less heroic remedy than a 
coup Wétat and an autocracy would 
be to extend the presidential term, 
abolishing at the same time the power 
of re-election. Such a change is in 
fact now in the air. Civil Service 
teform, if it can be really carried out, 
would be another antidote, The ex- 
citement which so surprises Mr. Bryce 
is caused among the politicians and 
office-seekers by the greatness of the 
stake, the presidency carrying all the 
patronage with it; and among the 
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people chiefly by the love of faction 
fights, which is apparently a part of 
human nature. There is also a good 
deal of the sporting sentiment at work ; 
not only is there a prodigious amount 
of betting, but men mutually pledge 
themselves to pay ridiculous forfeits 
and perform grotesque penances if the 
candidate of their choice does not win. 
The very slang of the presidential 
race-course and betting-ring is degrad- 
ing to the majesty of the State. What 
the effect of an approaching contest is 
upon the government when the Presi- 
sident is a candidate for re-election, 
the last acts of Mr. Cleveland have 
miserably shown. Perhaps the most 
redeeming features of the affair are 
the good humour and orderly be- 
haviour of the people, which say much 
for their love of fair-play and law. I 
witnessed the second election of 
Lincoln in the midst of the Civil War. 
Passion was at fever heat; yet each 
party was allowed to hang out its 
banners across the street, distribute 
its campaign literature, hold its 
public meetings, and conduct its torch- 
light processions without the slightest 
molestation from its rival. I ama 
firm believer in the ultimate federation 
of the whole English speaking popula- 
tion of this Continent by the entrance 
of Canada into the Union; but I con- 
fess I shrink from seeing her people 
involved in such a maelstrom as a 
presidential election. 

Washington took Hamilton and 
Jefferson together into bis Cabinet. 
He evidently regarded party as an 
accidental evil, and thought that in 
time and with judicious handling it 
would come to nothing. Instead of 
coming to nothing it is everything. 
It little matters what the forms are, 
whether they are those of the Ameri- 
can Republic or pseudo-Monarchical 
and Parliamentary, like ours in 
Canada. Party forces its way through 
all constitutional regulations and bends 
everything to its own purposes. If 
the Presidency and both Houses of 
the Legislature are in the hands of 
the same party, that party reigns. 
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Otherwise there is a paralysis of go- 
vernment. The late election has made 
the Presidency and the House of Re- 
presentatives, as well as the Senate, 
Republican. The legislative machine 
will now begin to operate once more, 
But for some years past the Presidency 
and the House being Democratic while 
the Senate was Republican by a small 
majority, and the Senate being, unlike 
our House of Lords, really co-ordinate 
with the House, legislation has been 
impossible. The tariff question, the 
silver question, and other pressing 
questions have remained in abeyance ; 
masses of useless silver have been 
accumulating in the Treasury, and a 
large surplus revenue has been grow- 
ing up, while all that the Legislature 
could do was to bale out the surplus 
in prodigal grants of pensions, to 
which both parties agreed from their 
fear of the army vote, and which have 
swelled the annual expenditure under 
that head to eighty millions of dollars, 
a sum nearly equal, I believe, to the 
cost of Versailles. For six years 
Dakota, though fully qualified, has 
been unable to obtain admission as a 
State because her vote would be Re- 
publican. At the same time, the 
executive has been incapable of bond 
fide negotiation with any foreign 
power, and especially with England. 
It was useless to frame a Fisheries 
Treaty, since whatever the Democratic 
President might approve the Repub- 
lican Senate was sure to throw out, 
as it did by a straight party vote. 
The evenly-balanced state of parties 
in the Senate enabled a single member, 
described by an American journal as 
“a dissolute demagogue”, at one 
time to hold the key of legislation in 
his hands. 

Mr. Bryce has given us a vivid 
and memorable picture of the party 
“machine”, with the swarm of poli- 
tical imps, under the names of bosses, 
wire-pullers, heelers, and bummers, 
by which it is worked, its intrigues 
and rogueries, its discipline of false- 
hood, its loyalty to sinister purposes, 
and all the evils which it entails, and 
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not the least of which is the estrange- 
ment of the best class of citizens from 
public life. His description, of which 
I believe no material part can be gain- 
said, is enough to make a professional 
politician blush for his craft. But he 
does not ask himself or tell us so defi- 
nitely as we could desire whether the 
machine is separable from party, or 
whether party is separable from the 
elective system. The theory on which 
the system of popular election rests is 
that the electors lay their heads to- 
gether to choose the right man. This, 
in any but the very smallest of con- 
stituencies and one the members of 
which are well acquainted with each 
other, is morally impossible. The 
members of a large constituency are 
a heap of grains of sand without inter- 
communication or cohesion. Hence 
organization, in other words party, 
becomes indispensable. So long as 
there are questions of principle before 
the nation the parties may be held 
together by them, and may thus have 
a moral bond such as justifies the sub- 
mission of the individual conscience to 
party discipline ; though even at the 
best of times there will be a great deal 
of sheer factiousness, corruption more 
or less coarse, and depravation of 
national character by a bitter and 
calumnious strife. But when the ques- 
tions of principle are exhausted, as 
they were in England after Culloden 
or in the United States after the abo- 
lition of slavery, and as in time they 
must be everywhere, how are parties 
to be held together? They can be 
held together only by “the spoils”’. 
They are sure at the same time to 
become machines, and the machines 
are sure to fall into the hands of the 
sort of men who prefer politics to 
honest work. England is falling under 
the sway of machines as well as the 
United States. A Liberal Three Hun- 
dred or a Primrose Habitation is a 
local machine which in combination 
with its fellows throughout the king- 
dom forms a national machine, though 
at present in the rudimentary stage. 
Give it a little time to purge itself of 
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independent consciences and to fall 
thoroughly under the power of the 
men who devote their sharp intellects 
to politics, and you will have in Eng- 
land a counterpart of American caucus- 
government as it is depicted by Mr. 
Bryce. Politics will become in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States a 
regular trade, and of all trades the 
vilest. Mr. Schnadhorst is already a 
“boss” full blown and on the grand- 
est scale. The very nomenclature of 
the political kingdom of Satan has 
invaded the English tongue. Honour- 
able amateurs at present maintain the 
fight ; they are spurred on by a great 
issue, nothing less than the integrity 
of the nation; but they will find in 
time that they have no chance against 
the professionals who devote their 
whole time and energy to the calling 
by which they live. 

For my part, the observations of 
twenty years have confirmed my faith 
in social democracy ; but in the system 
of popular election, if it necessarily 
means government by demagogues, my 
faith has not been confirmed. In the 
meantime the demagogic system has 
been thoroughly developed in England ; 
and the fruit of its development is 
that we have a great faction struggling 
to oust its rival from place by making 
all government impossible, by encour- 
aging resistance to the law, by fo- 
menting rebellion, and by conspiring 
with the foreign enemies of the nation 
for the dismemberment of the realm. 
By the same agencies the House of 
Commons is being turned into a mob, 
in which mountebanks as low as ever 
disgraced Congress play a conspicuous 
part, and which is totally unfit for the 
exercise of supreme power. I am glad 
that Mr. Bryce is cautious in pro- 
posing American institutions as a 
model for British reform. England 
has in the Instrument of Government 
a model far better suited to her case. 

Society on the American continent, 
notwithstanding all our boasts of 
popular intelligence, would be in a 
critical situation if the realm of com- 
merce and industry were not practically 
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ruled by a government very different 
from that of the politicians. No doubt 
much of what is commonly said, and is 
recorded in Mr. Bryce’s pages, about 
the railway managers is true. No 
doubt they sometimes play a mis- 
chievous part in politics, though largely 
in self-defence. Masters, too, in the 
passionate pursuit of wealth are some- 
times grasping, bard, and forgetful of 
their duty to their workmen. Still 
these men have been raised to their 
positions by genuine qualities, not by 
stump-oratory or intrigue: some of 
them behave nobly, and as a class 
they exercise their authority with 
justice and firmness, confront mutiny 
with calmness, and in their own pro- 
vince hold society together. Com- 
mercial morality is certainly higher 
than political morality, all the stock- 
gambling and “cornering’’ notwith- 
standing. 

There is one point in the procedure 
of Congress which hardly seems to 
have caught Mr. Bryce’s eye, but 
which illustrates political morality as 
well as procedure. 1 was astonished 
to see, more than a century after the 
passing of the Grenville Act, an elec- 
tion petition decided not by a com- 
mittee or an impartial tribunal of any 
kind, but in the full House and by a 
straight party vote. I found myself 
carried back to the days of Walpole 
when no quarter was given in elections. 
The shortness of the Congress-man’s 
term, which makes it hardly worth 
while to unseat him, is the only ap- 
parent limit to the misuse which a 
dominant and infuriated party might 
make of such a power. 

Everybody who is not in a ring will 
agree with Mr. Bryce in thinking that 
the government of cities is one of our 
chief difficulties—I say ours, because 
Canada does not differ in this, or in 
any material respect, from the United 
States. The fact is that the elective 
system of municipal government is a 
survival from the times when the 
objects of city government were largely 
political or industrial, consisting in the 
defence of burgher liberties or the 
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regulation of trades; when compara- 
tively little regard was paid to police, 
health, water-supply, or lighting ; when, 
moreover, civic life still made the citi- 
zens acquainted with each other, and 
the great men of the city, the Fuggers 
and Greshams and Whittingtons, lived 
in the city and were its mayors. Now 
a city is merely a densely peopled 
district in need of a specially skilled 
administration. It is from want of 
skill, and from want of the permanency 
essential to foresight and economy, 
especially in the conduct of public 
works, that we suffer, more than from 
corruption, as to the prevalence of 
which exaggerated ideas perhaps pre- 
vail. There is on the continent one 
bright exception to the generally un- 
satisfactory state of things. Wash- 
ington has a heavy debt, the legacy 
of a former régime; but it is now a 
thoroughly well-governed city. Its 
government is a Board of three com- 
missioners appointed by the President 
of the United States, the district being 
the political property of the Federa- 
tion. An attempt was made some 
time ago to introduce “ municipal 
liberties’, but it was defeated by the 
combined and strenuous resistance of 
all who had anything to be pillaged. 
I may say, by the way, that Washing- 
ton, by the attractions of its good city 
government, as well as by those which 
it holds out as the seat of the Federal 
Government and of the Embassies, bids 
fair to supply the United States with 
a capital, the lack of which is noted 
as a defect by Mr. Bryce. Within 
my memory Washington has grown 
from a dismal mudhole into a gay and 
beautiful city, full of social and in- 
tellectual life, of which the politicians 
are the least part. 

Mr. Bryce’s account of that most 
vital subject, the character of the 
American judiciary, is, so far as I am 
competent to form an opinion, correct. 
{ have often inquired in different 
States whether confidence was felt in 
the integrity of the judges, and have 
generally been told that it was. Eng- 
lishmen came into contact at New 
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York, in the evil days of Taveed and 
Sweeney, with judges such as Barnard 
and Cordozo, elected by the Irish vote ; 
and they generalized too much from 
that case. The elective system is bad ; 
it was never adopted by Massachusetts, 
and in other States its evils are being 
practically mitigated by an extension 
of the term of office. The main defect 
now is the inadequacy of the salaries, 
which are insufficient to draw the best 
men to the Bench. The consequence 
is a want on the part of the Bench of 
control over the Bar, in comparison 
with the control exercised by an 
English judge, which is visible even 
to an unprofessional eye. The con- 
sequence of this again is inferiority in 
the despatch of business, so that the 
saving is costly in the end. But it 
would be difficult to obtain a large 
increase of salaries, which to a farmer 
already seem enormous. The salary 
of the President is still inadequate ; 
and the same thing may be said of 
regular salaries in every department 
and all down the scale. It is the 
dignity of the office rather than its 
emolument—which, allowance being 
made for the cost of living, is hardly 
above that of a County Court judge 
in England—that draws men of the 
highest eminence to the Bench of the 
Supreme Court. As to the purity of 
the Supreme Court, not the slightest 
suspicion has ever been felt, though 
some of its decisions, such as those in 
favour of slavery on one side and those 
in favour of the Legal Tender Act! on 
the other, may not have been free 
from political bias. I heard Lincoln 
say that he would take care to appoint 
a judge who was right on the great 
political question of the day. 

' | was rather sharply taken to task the 
uther day by my friend Mr. Smalley for saying 
in reference to the Legal Tender Act, that the 
Constitution forbade legis!ation such as would 
impair the obligation of contracts. Mr. Smalley 
says that this applies to the State Legislatures 
ouly. Directly it applies only to the State 
Legislatures, but surely the thing is prohibited 
as welum in se, in which ease the prohibition 
must be regarded as a principle of the Consti- 
tution. | heard the argument used at the 
time hy opponents of the Legal Tender Act. 
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You cannot remark to an American 
that the weather is disagreeable with- 
out receiving an intimation in reply 
that there is worse weather in Eng- 
land. Americans, when they are un- 
able to deny the existence of a flaw 
in their institutions or a stain on their 
record, are apt to lay flattering unc- 
tions to their souls by persuading 
themselves that there is something in 
English institutions or history as bad 
or worse. I have learned to regard 
this curious habit as a compliment in 
disguise. Yet the habit is somewhat 
slavish, and I venture to think it is 
rather too much countenanced, though 
unconsciously perhaps, by Mr. Bryce. 
Among other instances, he, to comfort 
the Americans under the imputation 
of judicial corruption, tells them that 
there was a case of it in England as 
late as the last century. He refers 
to the case of Lord Chancellor Maccles- 
field in 1725. But the offence of which 
Lord Macclesfield was found guilty was 
not, I believe, judicial corruption ; it 
was complicity in the sale of Master- 
ships in Chancery and improper deal- 
ings with the suitor’s fund. Even 
with regard to this charge, Lord Stan- 
hope, who though not a masterly is a 
very fair and careful writer, intimates 
his belief that Lord Macclesfield suf- 
fered rather as the head of a system 
than as an offender in his own person. 
There has been, so far as I remember, 
no case of judicial corruption in Eng- 
land since that of Bacon ; and historical 
criticism has greatly reduced the di- 
mensions even of Bacon’s delinquency. 
People whose judges take, or are sus- 
pected of taking, bribes will derive 
small comfort from any stains which 
they are likely to find on the British 
ermine. 

There is a school of English politi- 
cians and political writers which seems 
to think that it owes no affection to 
England, and that liberality consists 
in being just, or something more than 
just, to every country except their 
own. Ido not suspect Mr. Bryce of 
any sympathy with suchaschool. But 
I think he does sometimes show a ten- 
dency to be rather too hard on England. 
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He lays on her discourtesy towards 
the Americans the blame for the con- 
tinuance of bitter feeling after the 
Separation. This is not fair. For a 
proud nation it was hard to digest 
defeat. But George the Third received 
the first American ambassador with 


Magnanimous courtesy, and the flags 


of a British fleet were half-masted at 
the death of Washington. Such ill- 
feeling as there was on the part of 
England was largely kept alive by the 
American loyalists whom the vindic 
tive cruelty of the victorious party had 
driven into exile in England and 
Canada. But nothing could exceed 
the venomous violence of the feeling 
manifested by the Jeffersonian party, 
which was the majority in the United 
States, against England, not on account 
of anything that she did, but simply 
for being what she was. Washington 
found himself called upon solemnly to 
warn his fellow-countrymen against 
becoming the “slaves of a hatred”. 
The breaches of international courtesy 
and law of which American assemblies 
and ports were the scene at the out- 
break of the war between England and 
Revolutionary France, cast the Ala- 
bama cost utterly into the shade. 
Nothing but Washington’s influence, 
in fact, prevented the United States 
from rushing into a conflict with Eng- 
land which would have been absolutely 
unprovoked on her part. 

I am happy to be able to agree with 
Mr. Bryce in thinking that in the 
breasts of educated Americans the old 
hatred has nearly died out. The chief 
exceptions are Protectionist manufac- 
turers whose motive for cherishing the 
feud is manifest enough. Hostile 
demonstrations on the part of “ tail- 
twisting” politicians are, as they 
hardly care themselves to deny in 
private, the tributes of political ser- 
vility to the power of the Irish vote. 
Among the literary men some bitter- 
ness of feeling is still kept up, partly 
perhaps by tradition, and partly by 
the competition with English rivals, 
to which by the absence of inter- 
national copyright they are in an un- 
fair degree exposed. A proof at once 
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and a cause of the improved sentiment 
is the change in the tone of American 
historians, who are laying panegyric 
and prejudice aside to deal with his- 
torical questions as ministers of truth. 
Some of the volumes in the series of 
« Lives of American Statesmen,” edited 
by Professor Morse, and the “ Life of 
Young Sir Henry Vane,” which has 
just come from the pen of Professor 
Hosmer, are examples of what I mean. 
School histories used to be shamefully 
false and venomous, and I have no 
doubt played a great part in keeping 
up the ill-feeling ; but I believe there 
has been a general amendment of late. 
The amendment has not been uni- 
versal, since I received the other day 
a letter from a gentleman in the States 
asking if it was true, as a history used 
in his district stated, that the British 
Government had issued a quantity of 
counterfeit American bank-notes for 
the purpose of discrediting the cur- 
rency of the United States. I found, 
too, the other day, that I had caused 
great surprise by telling an American 
school that the Alabama had escaped 
from a British port by a stratagem 
when the order for her detention was 
on its way. They had been taught (I 
suppose by their history) to believe 
that the Alabama had been sent out 
by the British Government and manned 
with seamen of the British Naval 
Reserve. 

It appears that Lord Salisbury is 
going to give us another instalment of 
the Dutch auction policy, to which I 
fear he is not superior, by taking up 
Female Suffrage. He no doubt fancies, 
though wrongly as I suspect, that the 
political woman is Conservative. It 
is instructive to find that Mr. Bryce, 
whose sympathies are all on the side 
of Woman’s Rights, admitting that 
“no evidence has come in his way 
tending to show that politics either in 
Wyoming or in Washington (the two 
Territories in which Female Suffrage 
has been tried) are in any way purer 
than in the adjoining States or 'Terri- 
tories.” The most, he adds, that seems 
to be alleged is that they are no worse ; 
or, as the Americans express _ it, 
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“Things are very much what they 
were before, only more so.” I have 
seen, in leading journals, statements 
less favourable still. New Territories 
wish to attract women, of whom they 
are always short, and this probably 
was the leading motive of the people 
in Wyoming and Washington for in- 
troducing the innovation, rather than 
any conviction that women would be 
improved by politics, or that polities 
would be improved by women. All 
attempts to introduce Female Suffrage 
into the States have failed, and for the 
present at all events it may be said 
that the verdict of the American 
people has been pronounced against 
the change. The fact is that to 
the eyes of Americans the proposal 
presents itself at once in its full scope 
and gravity. In their case no dis- 
tinction is drawn nor could any be 
made between the unmarried and the 
married ; so that by the adoption of 
Female Suffrage the Commonwealth 
would be delivered into female hands. 
To people in England only the thin 
end of the wedge is presented; the 
proposal is ostensibly limited to the 
enfranchisement of unmarried women. 
But those women would use their solid 
vote (which would be very large) for 
the enfranchisement of their whole 
sex, and the capacity of electing would 
certainly draw with it in the end the 
capacity of being elected. The result 
would be a divorce of law from force, 
which would probably be fatal to law. 
The difficulty of enforcing prohibitory 
legislation, Mr. Bryce admits, would 
be much greater if a majority of men 
in favour of the sale of liquor were 
overborne by a minority of men turned 
into a majority by the votes of women. 
This points to the real root of the mat- 
ter. Law rests on force, and force is 
male. 

Mr. Bryce does not describe the lot 
of women in the United States as 
standing in need of alleviation, or lead 
us to suppose that there is a necessity 
on that account for Female Suffrage. 
It would rather appear from his ac- 
count that it is the lot of man if any- 
thing that stands in need of alleviation. 
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“In no country,” says Mr. Bryce, 
“are women, and especially young 
women, so much made of. The world 
is at their feet. Society seems organ- 
ized for the purpose of providing en- 
joyment for them. Parents, uncles, 
aunts, elderly friends, even brothers, 
are ready to make comfort and conve- 
nience bend to the girl’s wishes.” The 
effect of such treatment on the girl’s 
character must be what it would be on 
the character of any other human 
being. We are always taught to 
measure the progress of civilization by 
the degree of power and privilege 
conceded to woman; perhaps some 
day the character of women and the 
way in which they perform the duties 
of their sex will also be taken into 
account, There is nothing apparently 
that demands our worship in mere sex 
apart from character and duty. We 
do not worship it in animals, and there 
is no reason why we should worship it 
in the American woman who has just 
been poisoning her husband and two 
of her children for the sake of a paltry 
sum of money. The rule of duty which 
such a training as Mr. Bryce depicts 
must set before a woman is that she 
is bound to have a good time. That 
rule she fulfils. Men in America do 
not marry for money ; there is a very 
noble feeling among them on the sub- 
ject; but women, if I am not misin- 
formed, do now sometimes marry with 
a view of providing themselves with a 
partner whose labour may furnish 
them with the means of living a life 
of ease and enjoyment. One hears not 
unfrequently of the wife living in 
Paris while her husband is working 
for her in New York. I speak of a 
tendency ; for I know very well that 
in America there are plenty of excel- 
lent wives and of happy and beautiful 
homes. The treatment of Anglo- 
American women «and the ideal set 
before them are fraught with serious 
consequences not only of a social but 
of a political kind. Maternity becomes 
a burden to be avoided, and the number 
of children is small. If this continues 
the race will be in danger of sharing 
the fate of the Norman and other 
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dominant races. The question may 
even be whether it will endure in suf- 
ficient numbers long enough to impart 
its law-abiding habits and its aptitudes 
for self-government to the vast foreign 
elements which are comparatively des- 
titute of both. Mr. Bryce’s attention 
has not been directed to this point, nor 
has it been seriously directed to the 
alarming facility and increase of di- 
vorce, which, however, causes serious 
apprehension to Americans who have 
inquired into the subject. Matrimony 
can now be dissolved in a few hours; 
and divorce, I am told, is sometimes 
talked of with startling levity as a re- 
medy to which, if marriage turns out a 
disappointment, recourse can be easily 
had. “Inthe furnace at Plymouth,” 
said a patriotic orator the other day, 
“was forged the hammer which is pul- 
verizing polygamy.” Polygamy of the 
simultaneous kind, such as the Mor- 
mons practice, no doubt the hammer is 
pulverizing ; but polygamy of the suc- 
cessive kind, such as Illinois and 
Indiana divorce-courts countenance, 
seems to be pulverizing the hammer. 
Marriage in the United States is still 
as a rule sacred, but the statistics of 
divorce are alarming. I cannot help 
adding that “tyrant” is not a syn- 
onym for English husband. I have 
even heard of an American who, know- 
ing the English character well, advised 
his daughter to marry an Englishman 
because they made good husbands. 
Disparagement of England when it 
becomes a refrain is not reasonable, 
any more than it is agreeable to an 
English ear. 

Mr. Bryce speaks somewhat too 
lightly, as many Americans would 
say, of the danger arising from the 
foreign element. That danger may 
have been overstated, but still it 
exists, and its magnitude is enhanced 
by the consideration which has just 
been mentioned. A fuller and more 
searching review of the different im- 
migrant races, with their respective 
characteristics, would have placed Mr. 
Bryce under the necessity of setting 
forth the relations of the Irish to 
criminal statistics, industrial outrage, 
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municipal misgovernment and political 
corruption, whence awkward inferences 
might have been drawn as to the real 
cause of much that is amiss in Kerry 
and Galway. But it would have en- 
abled him to do more complete justice 
to the Germans, who, setting aside a 
few communistic maniacs or criminals, 
make excellent citizens, and are, in 
fact, the great hope of the Republic. 
They go comparatively little into 
politics ; are industrious and domestic ; 
and if they do not bring with them 
the habit of self-government, they do 
bring respect for authority and the law. 
In the political suppression of the 
negroes at the South Mr. Bryce seems 
to acquiesce, on the ground of their 
incapacity. The negro, however, I 
will venture to assure him, is not the 
worst of citizens. In the active quali- 
ties of citizenship he may be deficient, 
but he is not addicted to “ politics.” 
He is not a law-breaker or venomous. 
He is at least as loyal as the disaffected 
peasantry of Ireland; per .ps he is 
not less patriotic than those among 
the British factory-hands who have 
become, as not a few probably have, 
citizens of a cosmopolitan labour-mar- 
ket. I am afraid he can hardly be 
more ignorant, though he has less of 
native sense and worth than Hodge. 
Surely political history hardly fur- 
nishes a parallel to the conduct of 
British statesmen in flinging supreme 
power to masses totally incapable of 
an intelligent exercise of it, without 
even an attempt to strengthen the 
upper works of the Constitution. 

Of American oratory the general 
standard seems to me very high, far 
higher than the general standard of 
oratory in England. All the good 
speakers have thoroughly got rid of 
spread-eagleism. Elijah Pogram, like 
much else that Dickens no doubt truly 
described in his day, belongs to the 
past. The chief defect which I have 
observed is one which does not seem 
to have struck Mr. Bryce. Even the 
best of American orators is apt to 
make you feel that he is speaking for 
effect. This perhaps is the penalty 
of the early training in elocution, 
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which otherwise gives great advan- 
tages, especially in point of delivery. 
Neither Mr. Bright nor Mr. Gladstone 
ever makes you feel that he is speaking 
for effect. His sole aim appears to be 
to produce conviction. Another point to 
be noticed with regard to American 
oratory is the immense demand which 
it makes upon the power of the voice. 
To make himself heard in the House 
of Representatives, in a nominating 
convention, or in one of the enormous 
halls commonly used for political 
meetings, a man must have the lungs 
of Stentor. The consequence is that 
politics are in danger of being domi- 
nated by the mere power of producing 
a volume of sound, which bears a very 
slight relation either to wisdom or 
integrity. Fortunately the Cabinet 
oflices, their holders not being in Con- 
gress, are tenable by a man of admin- 
istrative ability, though he may not 
have a voice of thunder. The whole 
political world, however, is falling to 
an alarming degree under the sway of 
platform rhetoric. British statesman- 
ship is in a fair way to be ruined by 
“the stump’’ as much as American 
statesmanship, perhaps even more, 
since the demands of the multitude 
are more incessant in England than in 
the United States. If Mr. Chauncey 
Depew goes as American Ambassador 
to England, Mr. Bryce and other Eng- 
lishmen will have the opportunity of 
hearing American oratory, at least of 
the after-dinner and occasional kind, 
at its very best, and I venture to pre- 
dict that their tastes will be more than 
satisfied. 

Eminent Englishmen who go to 
lecture in America will do well to 
take warning from what Mr. Bryce 
tells them. Lecturing in America is 
a high art, akin to the art of the actor; 
and the eminent Englishman who at- 
tempts it without technical equipment, 
however weighty his matter may be, 
and however courteously he may be 
received (for American audiences are 
wonderfully polite and forbearing), 
will find that he has made a grand 
mistake. The days of lecturing with- 
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instruction, are over; the itinerant 
teacher having been superseded by the 
public libraries, of which there is one 
in almost every town. Emerson was 
a relic of those days. I have heard 
him lecture. He was received with 
the veneration due not only to his 
literary fame, but to his moral charac- 
ter and influence. Otherwise I felt 
sure that his delivery would have 
been fatal to his success. To me, I 
must with shame confess, his lecture 
was, as his writings are, almost total 
darkness. Plato, Aristotle, Descartes, 
Locke, Butler, I can with due effort 
understand. I can make something 
even of Hegel. Carlyle is perfectly 
intelligible to me, when he is intellig- 
ible to himself and is not shrouded in 
the Infinities and Eternities. But of 
Emerson I can make nothing or almost 
nothing. In hearing him I found 
myself, in reading him I find myself, 
in a sort of avalanche of pebbles, of 
which a few are transparent, a few 
translucent, and the rest totally 
opaque. But I know of course that 
this is heresy, and that where Mat- 
thew Arnold saw light I should see it 
if I had his eyes. Gough was, and 
Mr. Ingersoll_is an admirable master of 
the art of lecturing, though I strongly 
demurred, and I think the most liberal- 
minded of men, if he loved fair play, 
would demur, to the latter’s platform 
travesty of Christianity. The position 
which Mr. Ingersoll now holds, socially 
and politically, if compared with the 
position which an open assailant of 
Christianity would have held twenty 
or thirty years ago, is, I may remark, 
a striking proof of the change in reli- 
gious opinion, and might find a place 
in Mr. Bryce’s chapter on that subject. 

Mr. Bryce does justice to the rail- 
way system of the United States and 
to the amount of ability displayed in 
its administration ; nor has he failed 
to remark its political influence as a 
unifying force which has largely aided 
in giving predominance to Federal 
nationality over the State. The regu- 
larity with which this vast system in 
all its connections and complications 
is worked, shows that authority and 
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discipline have not ceased to exist, at 
least in the industrial world. Sir 
Lepel Griffin himself could hardly 
deny that travelling in an American 
drawing-room car is now the most 
comfortable travelling in the world. 
Had Mr. Bryce been in the United 
States twenty years ago, he might 
have noted the happy way in which 
by the adoption of the drawing-room 
car the principle of equality was re- 
conciled with the demands of wealth. 
A division of the passengers into first- 
class and second-class would hardly 
have been endured. 

As a professor in the American 
University of Cornell I read with 
special interest and with general as- 
sent Mr. Bryce’s chapter on the 
American Universities, including his 
account of the curious “secret” or 
‘“*Greek Letter” societies, to one of 
which (the Psi Upsilon) I belong, and 
which, I think he is right in saying, 
supply among us the want of the same 
social bond which in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge is furnished by the College. I 
hope and believe that he is right in 
believing that the influence of the 
Universities on national character and 
on politics is good and is increasing. 
The Greek Letter societies help to 
consolidate and sustain it. American 
Universities, however, if I may reason 
from the one with which I am con- 
nected, deal with material so different 
from that of an English University, 
and under social influences so unlike, 
that practical inferences cannot be 
drawn from the operation of one 
system to that of the other, and the 
English Universities will hardly find 
much to guide them in our experience 
if they are engaged in the work of 
reform. Mr. Bryce has noted the ex- 
tension to the American Universities 
of the passion for athletics, and the 
tendency to pay a somewhat extra- 
vagant homage to the |.eroes of the 
bat and oar. Let him mark, however, 
that at Cornell military training is 
kept up at the same time. When I 
was last there, I watched our regiment 
of students drilling on the Campus, 
and a fine regiment it seemed to be. 
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At Oxford, it appears, the volunteer 
corps, Which was never kept up with 
spirit, has now been allowed to fall 
into utter decay, while bearded chil- 
dren are devoting their time and 
energies to bat and ball, as if it were 
the serious business of life. In this 
respect Oxford may learn a salutary 
lesson from Cornell. 

Co-education does not appear to gain 
ground as a system. In the West it 
is sometimes a necessity. But in the 
East, where facilities are greater, the 
division of the sexes in their final 
education is still decisively preferred. 
Excellent colleges for women have 
been founded, as Mr. Bryce does not 
fail to note, in the Eastern States. 
The women who come to male Univer- 
sities are an exceptional class, and a 
large proportion of them are destined 
to become teachers. Nobody thinks 
of sending all the young gentlemen 
and all the young ladies of New York 
to the same place of education. 

Mr. Bryce, I venture to think, 
somewhat underrates the social danger 
arising from labour-agitations and the 
growth of class-organizations, such as 
the Knights of Labour, combined with 
the inflow of foreign communism and 
the passion for conspiracy which pre- 
vails among the Irish, So far our 
fears have been generally belied, in- 
dustrial socialism having been pretty 
well absorbed by political party ; but 
we cannot feel sure that Kearneyism, 
or something like it, will not break 
out elsewhere; or that the working 
men, who are not only increasing in 
number but becoming more distinct 
and united as an order, will not, when 
thoroughly organized and conscious of 
their strength, use their political power 
in attacks on the property-holding 
classes, against whom their “ labour 
journals ” are daily inflaming and em- 
bittering their minds. Nobody thinks 
social war possible, but who thought 
civil war possible till it came? It is 
true, I believe, that, as Mr. Bryce 
says, the Pittsburg riots, though for- 
midable and destructive while they 
lasted, did not mean very much, and 
that the Cincinnati riot meant still 
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less; but both attacks showed how 
easily, in such a community as the 
United States, the forces of disorder 
might prevail, for a time at least, over 
those of order. If I read Mr. Bryce 
aright, he would admit the wisdom of 
increasing the diminutive standing- 
army of the United States so far as 
to make it a sufficient safeguard of 
order. All talk of political danger 
from that quarter is nonsense, and 
much that De Tocqueville says about 
the special tendencies of the army in 
a democracy might as well have been 
left unwritten. West Point is an ad- 
mirable school not only of military 
science but of honour, and I wonder 
that it did not attract Mr. Bryce’s 
notice. Amidst all the corruption 
and rumours of corruption at the time 
of the Civil War, I never heard sus- 
picion breathed against a West Point 
man. 

Mr. Bryce is happily right in think- 
ing that the tyranny of democratic 
opinion, which De Tocqueville de- 
nounced in ever-memorable words and 
Dickens satirized, is in great measure 
a thing of the past. The worst phase 
of it was that connected with slavery, 
whose Northern liegemen murdered 
Lovejoy, nearly murdered Garrison, 
and crushed the philanthropic lady 
who set up a negro school. Pauca 
tamen suberunt prisce vestigia fraudis. 
The American Press is not yet so free 
as the Press of England. Eccentricity 
and even anarchy may have scope 
enough ; but let Mr. Bryce tender to a 
political journal a contribution doing 
justice to England, especially on the 
Irish question, and he will find that 
liberty has its limits. He had no diffi- 
culty, as he will remember, in finding 
insertion in a first-class English review, 
at the most dangerous crisis of the 
Irish question, for an article by an 
Irish-American berating England for 
her misgovernment of Ireland, and 
reflecting on our national propensities 
in language and with an air rather 
trying to an Englishman’s temper. 
Had he sought insertion in an Ameri- 
can journal for an article by an 
Englishman dealing with an American 
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question in the same strain, there is 
little doubt what answer he would 
have received, Nothing can be more 
miserable than the bondage of the 
American Press to the Irish vote. 
However, the result has begun. 

As Mr. Bryce’s work is probably 
destined to immortality, I cannot help 
wishing to remove even a speck from 
its fair frame. He repeats, in connec- 
tion with his disquisition on the Press, 
a story of an old judge, who being 
asked what sort of circuit he had had, 
answered, “ Well, much like other cir- 
cuits : there were a good many verdicts 
for the defendant that ought to have 
been for the plaintiff, and a good many 
verdicts for the plaintiff that ought 
to have been for the defendant; but 
on the whole justice was done.” This 
appears to be an inferior American 
version of the good English story of 
an old barrister who said, ‘that when 
he was a young man he had lost a 
good many causes which he ought to 
have won, but now that he was an 
old man he won a good many causes 
which he ought to lose, so he thought 
justice was done upon the whole.” 

It is a pity that Mr. Bryce has 
not had the opportunity of studying 
Canada. He would have found there 
a social element essentially the same 
as the population of the United States, 
placed under political conditions some- 
what different, and would thus have 
been enabled to rectify some of his 
impressions. He would have seen 
whether the vastness of the American 
Republic has quite so much to do with 
certain features of American charac- 
ter as he supposes, and whether the 
fatalism of the multitude is anything 
more than common inertia and in- 
difference to public questions. He 
would have been able to tell how 
much difference it makes whether a 
democracy is under the American form 
of government or under the Cabinet 
system. He would also have been able 
to tell whether demagogism, wire- 
pulling and corruption are less rife un- 
der a nominal Monarchy than under 
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an avowed Republic. Not only is he 
not well-informed about Canada: he 
is misinformed. He is mistaken in 
thinking that “population in Canada 
is rapidly increasing, especially in the 
North-West.” Compared with the 
rate in the United States, the increase 
of population in Canada is not rapid ; 
while the growth of the North-West 
has been so retarded by misgovern- 
ment, railway monopoly, and an abomi- 
nable tariff that in all that vast region 
there are now, we are told, barely 
three hundred thousand people. Mr. 
Bryce has overlooked the influence of 
the French nationality on the political 
situation in Canada. Nor do the com- 
mercial relations of Canada and the 
importance to her of the American 
market seem to have presented them- 
selves to his mind. He is right in 
thinking that there is no disposition 
among the Americans to annex Canada 
by force. He is wrong in thinking 
that there is no disposition on either 
side to an equal and honourable Union. 
Scotland did not want to be “absorbed” 
by England, nor did England want to 
‘*absorb” Scotland ; but both of them 
wanted Union, and after a long oppo- 
sition on the part of selfish interests 
and prejudice the Union came, Even 
while Mr. Bryce was writing, events 
were confuting the opinion which he 
had formed as to the apathy of Ameri- 
cans on the Canadian question. Let 
England get into a maritime war in 
which she would be unable to protect 
Canadian commerce, and the question 
will, without further debate, receive a 
swift, though by no means happy, solu- 
tion. This is a contingency to which, 
though war may break out any day in 
Europe and England may be involved 
in it, the upholders of the present 
system persistently shut their eyes. 

Let me close these somewhat ram- 
bling remarks by once more emphati- 
cally expressing my sense of the very 
great importance and value of Mr. 
Bryce’s book. 


GoLpwIn SMITH. 
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In these days of many biographies 
—auto and other—bristling with per- 
sonalities and private gossip, to say 
of any fresh addition to their number 
that it is eminently “racy” might easily 
convey a wrong impression, and en- 
courage false hopes. And yet that 
much-abused epithet is precisely applic- 
able to the memoir of Tom Poole— 
Coleridge’s, Wordsworth’s, Lamb’s, 
everybody’s Tom Poole—which has 
just been given us by Mrs. Henry 
Sandford, herself one of that remark- 
able Somersetshire family.' She has 
to tell of many persons, such as those 
just mentioned, “ familiar in our 
mouths as household words”, because 
of their literary importance ; and yet 
it is not too much to say that the 
peculiar charm of her narrative is due 
even more to the bit of unfamiliar 
English scenery among which her 
characters move, and which did so 
much to direct their genius and even 
to mould their characters. The book 
is racy—because it is “racy of the 
soil”. Mrs. Sandford here and there 
betrays a slight nervousness lest by 
letting in the light of day upon her 
beloved Somersetshire hills and coombs 
she should be inviting the irrepres- 
sible tourist, and endangering for all 
time the quiet and loneliness which 
now add to the charm of the Quantock 
country. Not that she is selfish, like 
the literary gentleman who objected 
to Chaucer being modernised because 
he wished to keep the poet “for him- 
self and a few friends”,—only she 
confesses, with much reason, that the 
solitude and the untrodden-ness of the 
Quantocks have a fascination all their 
own. Mrs. Sandford clearly knows 
and loves the country she describes, 

1 Thomas Poole and his Friends”, by 
Mrs. Henry Sandford. In two volumes ; 
London, 1888, 
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and she has the art of making her 
readers know and love it too, And 
though some among these readers may 
have heard for the first time through 
this very book of the noble and public- 
spirited tanner of Nether Stowey, they 
will soon find themselves as much in- 
terested in the joys and sorrows of the 
Poole family as if they had known 
them from childhood. And for the 
future Nether Stowey will be hardly 
less celebrated for having produced 
Thomas Poole, than for having, during 
two eventful years, given shelter to 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and drawn 
to its neighbourhood William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth. 

Coleridge was an inhabitant of 
Stowey for nearly two years—from the 
Christmas week of 1796 till the autumn 
of 1798. He was very low in funds, 
and in spirits, when his friend and 
ardent admirer Thomas Poole, who had 
made his acquaintance through friends 
in Bristol, secured a humble cottage 
then vacant, close to his own house 
and tan-yard, and found Coleridge, 
with his young wife and infant son, 
Hartley, only too willing to accept a 
modest shelter near so good a friend. 
The two years that followed were 
perhaps the happiest—they were cer- 
tainly the most stimulating to his 
poetic genius—in all Coleridge’s life. 
The money-question was not urgent 
for the time. Charles Lloyd, the son 
of the Birmingham banker, boarded 
with the Coleridges, content to share 
the inconveniences of what Coleridge 
afterwards spoke of as the “ Hovel”’ 
for the sake of the daily converse 
with his marvellous friend ; and Poole 
and a few fellow-admirers of the poet 
subscribed a yearly purse which fur- 
ther helped to keep the wolf from the 
door. Meantime the life was healthy ; 
the surrounding scenery superb for 
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those who loved long rambles, and 
Coleridge was as yet a never-tiring 
walker. The opium-difficulty was not 
yet serious, though the habit of taking 
that drug as an antidote to rheumatic 
pains had certainly begun as early as 
the summer of 1796, if not before. If 


its effects showed themselves at all . 


upon the poet’s genius during these 
years, it was as yet on the intellectual 
or imaginative side, rather than on 
the moral. The enervation of will, 
and the destruction of self-respect, 
were yet to be. But in the visionary 
and spiritual exaltation of certain 
notable poems of this period, the 
dream-land of opium certainly seems 
discernible. No one can doubt that 
the unconscious state between sleep 
and waking in which Coleridge repre- 
sents ‘‘ Kubla Kahn” as having come to 
him, unsought, at that lonely farm- 
house near Porlock, was due to no 
other cause. And, if so, the very mis- 
statement of Coleridge on the subject 
of the poem’s origin is one of those 
many self-delusions, so often after- 
wards to recur, which are among 
the melancholy results of the opium- 
slavery. 

Coleridge and his household were 
settled in the little cottage at Nether 
Stowey by Christmas Day, 1796. A 
certain cheerfulness in facing domestic 
discomfort was certainly one of the 
better sides of Coleridge’s character. 
And in this, it has been well said, as 
in some other respects, a certain 
parallelism with Mr. Micawber is often 
noticeable. Poole had rather dis- 
couraged the poet from making this 
venture, when it came to the point. 
The difficulty of servants seemed even 
formidable ; but Samuel Taylor declared 
that this could be got over, even as 
regarded the preparation of their daily 
food. Omniscience was always his 
foible, as it was of a certain famous 
Master of Trinity, and when Poole 
urged that the only available servant 
had no experience that way, the poet 
replied, “ As to cooking, I will myself 
instruct the maid”. On the whole 
they seem to have managed fairly well, 
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among them. Sara Coleridge, who had 
probably not been reared in a school 
of domestic idleness, helped in the 
cooking and in the washing, and gene- 
rally showed herself a capable house- 
wife. They were even able to entertain 
occasional guests, especially as the ever- 
hospitable Tom Poole and his mother 
were at hand to provide spare bedrooms 
and other accommodation. Words- 
worth and his sister from Racedown 
were there in the June of the follow- 
ing year, and Charles Lamb joined the 
party in July, as he has recorded in a 
well-known letter. 

Out of this pleasant visit, when 
Coleridge and the Wordsworths and 
Lamb spent their memorable week 
together, arose the idea that the two 
poets might arrange a permanent com- 
panionship in that delightful neigh- 
bourhood, The party had roamed 
together over the lovely Quantock 
Hills, all except poor Coleridge, who 
was kept at home with his injured 
leg ; and we can imagine the charm 
that the richly- wooded hills and 
coombs of Somersetshire would have 
for William and Dorothy Words- 
worth. For the scenery was in every 
way as beautiful as their native Cum- 
berland, and yet quite different. Why 
should not the brother and sister, who 
were quite free to choose their place 
of abode, migrate from Racedown to 
the Quantocks? Nothing was easier, 
if they could only finda home. This 
proved, through happy accident, a 
simple matter. An important family 
of the district lying between Nether 
Stowey and the Bristol Channel were 
the St. Albyns of Alfoxden. The St. 
Albyn of that day was a minor, and 
the home-farm was let to a tenant 
who did not require the old family 
mansion for his own use. ‘To find a 
tenant for a large country-house, with 
no land attached, was not an easy 
task. Im any case only a nominal 
rent was to be expected in the cir- 
cumstances, and this nominal rent 
the Wordsworths were prepared to 
offer. The letter of agreement by 
which they undertook to pay ‘ohn 
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Bartholomew twenty-three pounds for 
the furnished house, furniture, gardens, 
and stables during one year from mid- 
summer to midsummer, is given us by 
Mrs. Sandford. It was really only 
one wing of the house that was to be 
occupied, for the sole inmates were 
Wordsworth and his sister, and the 
little son of their friend Basil Mon- 
tagu, who had been placed under 
their care. And those who love to 
read of the circumstances in which 
great poets produce their masterpieces 
will remember how often in the notes 
on his early poems supplied by the 
poet himself allusion is made to the 
surroundings of Alfoxden—the gravel 
walks up and down which the poet 
paced while he composed the tale of 
“Betty Foy”; the holly-grove, and 
the dell with the hidden waterfall near 
which the periwinkle “trailed its 
wreaths”; and the lovely lines sent 
by William to Dorothy by the hands 
of their little boy-inmate, Edward 
Montagu : 


It is the first mild day of March : 

Each minute sweeter than before ; 

The red-breast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 

There is a blessing in the air 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 

To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 
And grass in the green field. 

My sister! (’tis a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 
Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ;—and, pray, 
Put on with speed your woodland dress ; 
And bring no book ; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 


The Wordsworths took possession of 
this spacious country mansion in the 
late summer of 1797. From that day 
the association with Coleridge was con- 
stant, and the mutual influence of the 
two poets was attended with perma- 
nent results of singular interest for 
both. Both had been hitherto en- 
gaged upon works in which it was 
impossible that either should succeed. 
Each had been dreaming of success in 
dramatic writing—Wordsworth with 
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the “Borderers”, Coleridge with 
“Osorio”, afterwards re-named “ Re- 
morse”. But now that they were in 
daily converse on poetry, its powers 
and limitations, its true sphere and 
its false, and all those questions on 
which Wordsworth finally delivered 
‘his judgment in the well-known pre- 
faces, they began to find inspiration 
in themes nearer home, and in forms 
as remote as possible from the dra- 
matic. The peasant life of Stowey and 
Holford— 

The common growth of mother earth, 

Her simplest mirth and tears— 

revealed themselves to Wordsworth as 
being worthy of poetic treatment, and 
as needing no more elaborate setting 
than the ballad-metres which he had 
learned to love in Percy’s “ Reliques’’. 

The precise origin of the “ Lyrical 
Ballads”, the joint work of Words- 
worth and Coleridge, is matter of 
familiar history. Both poets have 
left in writing their version of its 
origin, and they are in substantial 
agreement. The two companions were 
keen and indefatigable walkers. They 
were living in the heart of one of the 
loveliest counties of England, and they 
naturally desired to explore further 
into its beauties. Neither possessed 
much surplus income for such luxuries 
as travelling, and they desired to raise 
sufficient funds to defray the cost of a 
week’s excursion. <A joint poem was 
the first idea, to be contributed to a 
magazine ; but when the poem far out- 
grew the limits first proposed, when 
moreover it turned out that two men 
of individuality strongly marked and 
widely different could not well col- 
laborate upon the same poem, the plan 
of a joint volume took the place of 
the original idea. Hence the first 
volume of the “ Lyrical Ballads”, in 
which the poem out of which it grew 
naturally and fittingly took the first 
place. It opened with the “Rime of 


the Ancient Mariner”. 

That wonderful poem (writes Mrs. Sandford) 
in which Coleridge once for all touched that 
supreme height in poetry, which is neither to 
be found by seeking nor attained by striving, 
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originated as we all know, in a walking ex- 
pedition from Alfoxden to Porlock, Linton and 
Lynmouth. Porlockis perhaps the most beau- 
tiful spot in all the beautiful West Country— 
where the brown tint of the Severn merges at 
last in Atlantic blue; where the coombs run 
down to the mountain edge ; and where the sea 
is bordered by rich red sandstone cliffs, crowned 
with the overhanging woods that are the latest 
haunt of the wild red deer. The walk from 
Porlock to Lynmouth, ‘‘ keeping close to the 
shore about four miles . . . . through woods 
rising almost perpendicularly from the sea with 
views of the opposite mountains of Wales,” is 
almost the most charming bit of English 
scenery that I know. I have walked it more 
than once, and each time with fresh delight 
and admiration—for my husband was a true 
nephew of Thomas Poole, and loved the Quan- 
tocks as if he had been born amongst them— 
but certainly we never selected November for 
such an excursion. It seems to me that a 
walking tour begun at ‘‘ half-past four” on a 
“dark and cloudy” November afternoon, is « 
fairly good illustration of the fantastic way- 
wardness in their proceedings, which excited 
such unreasonable suspicions in the breasts of 
the West Country folk concerning the tenants 
of Alfoxden . . . . What possible good motive 
covld any three people have—one a lady—for 
stealing out of the comfortable shelter of their 
own roof at such a time, and not coming back 
for days? It is true they might have done all 
this and more in the North, and no one would 
have made a remark, or hazarded a conjecture ; 
but in the North Wordsworth was a privileged 
person, as no doubt he would soon have become 
in Somersetshire if he had stayed there long 
enough. But in 1797 there was a disposition 
to question everything he did, and we can 
easily imagine the stories Mrs. St. Albyn may 
have heard from her maid, illustrating only 
too well the weightier misgivings of those local 
magnates who would, perhaps, think it their 
duty to call, to ask her if she were aware of the 
kind of persen to whom Alfoxden had been 
let. 


The general plan of the “ Ancient 
Mariner ’”’ seems to have been sketched 
out during the first few hours of the 
excursion, on the way over the north- 
ernmost spur of the Quantocks to 
Watchet. The machinery of the poem 
arose out of a variety of detached and 
apparently accidental circumstances. 
Close to Poole and Coleridge lived a 
young man, agent to Lord Egmont, 
an important land-holder of that 
neighbourhood, of the name of Cruik- 
shank. This Mr. Cruikshank had had 
a remarkable dream in which he saw 
a skeleton ship worked by a skeleton 
crew, and had told it to Coleridge. 
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Coleridge himself had been much 
among ships and mariners in Bristol, 
when lodging down in Redcliff Street ; 
and now, at Stowey, he was within 
easy reach of the waters of the Bristol 
Channel. The stately ships were always 
passing “to their haven under the 
hill”, and the sea was to him a daily 
sight, and naturally entered into his 
own daily dreams. So Cruikshank’s 
spectral ship he resolved to make the 
scene of a great crime and its re- 
tribution. What should the crime 
be? At this stage of the design 
Wordsworth intervened with the kill- 
ing of the albatross. He had been 
lately reading in the voyages of George 
Shelvocke, the gallant sailor and ex- 
plorer of the eighteenth century ; and 
it fell to Shelvocke to relate how in 
terrible weather, while beating about 
off Cape Horn, the ship had for its 
solitary companion ‘a disconsolate 
albatross” which hovered for days in 
the vessel’s wake. Shelvocke’s cap- 
tain, with the foolish superstition of 
his class, chose to connect the stormy 
weather with the presence of this noble 
and harmless creature, and caused it to 
be shot. The incident (told by Shelvocke 
with a strange impressiveness) had 
gone to the heart of Wordsworth, and 
led him to suggest a similar crime as 
that which Coleridge’s mariner should 
be required to expiate. 

The actual machinery of the poem 
was therefore supplied in almost equal 
proportions by threemen—Cruikshank, 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. Their 
separate suggestions went together 
into the crucible, and out of it in the 
end came the splendid result we all 
know. Of late years it has been 
generally assumed that yet another 
element in the plot of the poem was 
derived by Coleridge from an alien 
source. There is extant an early 
Christian legend of a pious poor man, 
left accidentally on board of a forsaken 
vessel, and miraculously delivered by 
a company of angels who suddenly 
appeared, and, manning the ship, 
brought it safe into harbour. It is of 
course possible that Coleridge in the 
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course of his multifarious reading, and 
with his amazing memory, had met 
with the epistles of Paulinus of Nola, 
and had stored up the incident for 
future use. But there seems no reason 
why the coincidence, such as it is, 
should not have been purely accidental. 
The powers of darkness connected 
with the crime of slaying the creature 
“beloved of God” necessitated the 
counteraction in the end of the Powers 
of Light. However that may have 
been, at this point Coleridge’s in- 
debtedness to others is presumed to 
have ended, for all the actual writing, 
all the witchery of the versification— 
with the exception of a couplet and a 
phrase contributed by Wordsworth— 
were Coleridge’s own. 

And yet we have perhaps still to 
look for the actual genesis of the poem 
elsewhere. There is a significant ex- 
pression occurring in one of the first 
reviews of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner” 
that appeared after its publication. 
It was in the “Critical Review”, and 
the article is attributed by Lamb, in 
a well-known letter, to Southey. ‘If 
you wrote that review in the ‘ Criti- 
cal ’,” he says, “I am sorry youare so 
sparing of praise to the ‘ Ancient 
Marinere.’ So far from calling it as 
you do, with some wit, but more 
severity, a ‘ Dutch attempt ’, ete., etc., 
I call it a right English attempt, and 
a successful one, to dethrone German 
sublimity.” The reviewer had described 
the poem as a “Dutch attempt at 
German sublimity.” That the article 
was Southey’s, as Lamb conjectured, 
is put beyond all doubt by an extant 
letter of Southey to William Taylor 
of Norwich, of about the same date, 
in which he again characterises the 
poem as ‘a clumsy attempt at German 
sublimity.” What was clearly in 
Southey’s mind when he used the 
phrase was the recent introduction to 
an English public of the romantic and 
supernatural ballads of Gottfried Au- 
gustus Biirger, through the trans- 
lations of this same William Taylor. 
Two of the most famous of these 
ballads, the “ Lenore’ and the “ Par- 


son’s Daughter ”’, in Taylor’s versions, 
had been then recently published in 
the “ Monthly Magazine”. But these, 
and other of Taylor’s translations, had 
been freely circulated in manuscript 
for some years, and were well known 
to Southey, Coleridge, and their cirele. 
Among these ballads the ‘“ Wild 
Huntsman ” was conspicuous for power 
and beauty. It was the story of a 
despotic margrave who would not 
refrain from his favourite sport even 
on the Sabbath day, and who, with 
his men and dogs, respected neither 
life nor property, but carried rapine 
and misery ever in their train. The 
margrave’s “good angel” in vain 
essays to stay his hand, while a 
dusky figure, who gallops on the 
other side, urges him to laugh all such 
scruples to scorn. The “evil voice” 
is listened to; and when at last a 
“holy hermit” standing before his 
cell, near which the driven dcer has 
sought a refuge, also pleads in vain 
for the sanctity of life, even in the 
meanest creature that breathes, the 
doom that he has thus challenged 
falls upon the unhappy huntsman. 
The whole rout vanishes on the in- 
stant: a voice of thunder is heard 
from above; and the unrepentant 
margrave is doomed to “urge on his 
wild career”, pursued by spectral 
hounds for all eternity. 

William Taylor has himself pointed 
out that Biirger was probably indebted 
to Dryden’s “ Theodore and Honoria”’ 
for the incident of the spectre-hunt. 
This is not unlikely, for it was the 
romantic ballad-literature of England, 
as is well known, which had first 
directed the genius of Biirger into its 
special line. But this is certain, that 
if Biirger found his inspiration in the 
poetry of England, English poetry 
received back from him a gift fraught 
with momentous results upon its 
own subsequent development. Walter 
Scott became one of the most con- 
spicuous of the translators of Biirger, 
and Southey and Coleridge at once 
showed the effects of this new stimulus 
and example—the one in his Ballads 




















of Diablerie, the other in the super- 
natural machinery of ‘ Christabel” 
and the “ Mariner’. It is clear to 
me that Southey recognized in Cole- 
ridge’s great poem an attempt to rival 
Birger, using Biirger’s own weapons. 
That he should honestly vote the 
attempt “clumsy”, is one of those 
extraordinary verdicts of contempo- 
rary criticism of which in every fresh 
generation the rise of a new poetic 
genius supplies examples. 

But it was not merely the idea of a 
romantic ballad, with a supernatural 
setting, that Coleridge owed to his 
German predecessor. The really notice- 
able coincidence between the “ Mariner” 
and the “Wild Huntsman” lies in the 
identity of the crime for which both 
had to suffer—the outrage upon 
animal life, the harmless creature ‘‘ be- 
loved of God”’’; in the one case the 
milk-white stag that had found sanc- 
tuary, in the other the too-confiding 
albatross. The moral of the two poems 
is respectively set forth, in terms curi- 
ously alike. In Biirger it is 

To Heaven not in vain ascend 

The groans of suffering beast or man, 
and in Coleridge, the verse of match- 
less and imperishable beauty, 

He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us 
He made and loveth all. 

This new-born love and consideration 
for the lower animals of course did 
not come to Coleridge and Wordsworth 
from Biirger. So far as it was due to 
any leading thinker of the eighteenth 
century it was to Rousseau; but it 
was, in fact, but one phase of the re- 
vived pity for all who had suffered 
wrong at the hands of “man, proud 
man”, which was at the root of the 
vast social upheavals of that period. 
It is as conspicuous in Cowper and in 
Burns as in Coleridge and his com- 
panions. And it is worth noticing 
that in the second volume of the 


“Lyrical Ballads”, published at the 
close of the century in 1800, Words- 
worth gave the place of honour to a 
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second long ballad, even more closely 
a counterpart of the “Wild Hunts- 
man” than his friend’s ‘ Ancient 
Mariner”. This was “ Hart-Leap 
Well’, where for the second time an 
innocent creature becomes the victim 
to man’s cruelty and thoughtless plea- 
sures. In this latter poem the super- 
natural element is also present ; though 
it is worked out, not in the punish- 
ment of the evil-doer, but in the mys- 
terious blight and gloom that from 
that day enveloped the scenes amid 
which the hunted creature breathed 
its last. And here, too, a moral is 
enforced, in closest sympathy with 
that of the “ Wild Huntsman” and 
the “ Mariner” : 
One lesson, shepherd, let us two divide, 
Taught both by what she shows and what 
conceals ; 
Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that 
feels. 

We can well understand therefore 
upon what sympathetic soil the inci- 
dent of the albatross fell, when Words- 
worth found it in his chance reading 
of Shelvocke, and how naturally it 
fitted in with Coleridge’s previously 
conceived idea of a crime and a retri- 
bution associated with the sea and 
ships. 

So much for the general outline of 
the “Ancient Mariner’. Little co 
incidences with sights and sounds of 
Nether Stowey in the details of the 
poem are discernible by the curious. 
The “hidden brook” 

In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 

Singeth a quiet tune, 
is delightfully suggestive of the in- 
numerable rivulets of clear water from 
the hills that intersect the coombs and 
valleys of the Quantock country, hid- 
den among the oak coppice and 
heather. And a more prosaic detail 
is illustrated pleasantly by Mrs. Sand- 
ford from one of the many letters of 
Tom Poole’s that have been preserved. 
It shall be told in her own words. 

One of Poole’s minor interests at this period 
was the improvement of the Nether Stowey 
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church choir. Perhaps, however, modern 
minds may cavil at the word improvement 
when it becomes clear that his ideal of church 
music must have been Nebuchadnezzar’s 
band. We find him writing to Dr. Langford 
in December, 1797, to report that ‘our 
singers are more than commonly active’; 
those who had been dissatisfied with certain 
arrangements made by their new vicar had 
come round, and had at length joined the choir 
that he had established, and if he would now 
send ‘‘the bassoon and the music” that he 
had promised, ‘‘I think, sir,’ says Tom 
Poole, ‘‘that we shall make good use of them.” 
Those who are fond of noticing the little 
coincidences of literary circumstance, will be 
amused to recognise in that bassoon an in- 
strument of music destined to a celebrity 
little dreamed of by the Stowey singers: for 
who can fee] much doubt that this and no 
other was the very original and prototype of 
“*the loud bassoon’’ whose sound moved the 
wedding-guest to beat his breast, whilst none 
the less he continued to sit spell-bound, listen- 
ing to the Ancient Mariner ‘ 


Mrs. Sandford is doubtless right in 
her conjecture, and she might have 
added as yet another “coincidence of 
literary circumstance” that the musical 
instrument in question was destined to 
a further poetic immortality, in a lyric 
no less musical and marvellous than 
Coleridge’s. For “ who can feel much 
doubt” (to borrow Mrs. Sandford’s 
own query) that the “loud bassoon” 
of the wedding feast is the ancestor 
of the 


Flute, violin, bassoon 


of that subsequent festivity, whose 
sounds the roses overheard, to the envy 
of Maud’s unhappy lover, as he “ stood 
at the gate alone ” 1 

The “Lyrical Ballads, with a few 
other Poems,” appeared in print in 
September, 1798, with no author’s 
name upon the title-page, and pub- 
lished by Coleridge’s devout admirer, 
Joseph Cottle of Bristol. The little 
volume (surely one of the most in- 
teresting in literary annals) fell all but 
dead from the press. The critics, those 
authoritative guides of public opinion, 
were upon it in an instant. We have 
seen how Southey (who ought to have 
known better) dealt with Coleridge's 
masterpiece ; and the others were all 
in accord. The “ Monthly Magazine” 
could make neither “ head nor tail of 
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it”, nor did the general public (as other 
juries sometimes do) refuse to accept 
the judge’s summing up. People took 
up the volume in Cottle’s shop, and 
looked at it, but did not buy. As 
with Wordsworth’s Lucy, there were 
“ none to praise, and very few to love”. 
Cottle took fright—he had but a small 
proportion of courage to his opinions— 
and promptly sold the large remainder 
of the first edition to a publisher in 
London. Poor Sara Coleridge was 
probably more disappointed, because 
more surprised, by the failure of the 
enterprise than either her husband or 
Wordsworth. Six months after the 
publication, when Coleridge was off to 
Germany, she states pretty much the 
truth in her epigrammatic postscript 
in a letter to Thomas Poole,—“ The 
Lyrical Ballads are not liked at all 
by any”; and again later, “The 
Lyrical Ballads are laughed at and 
disliked by all, with very few excep- 
tions”. Coleridge himself, be it acknow- 
ledged to his credit, rarely, if ever, re- 
sented the absence of public apprecia- 
tion. He and the Wordsworths had 
done a wise thing for their own peace 
of mind in leaving England for 
Germany immediately after the publi- 
cation of the joint volume. Coleridge 
went abroad to acquire the German 
language ; Wordsworth and his sister 
had other reasons, partly the society 
of Coleridge (which they did not how- 
ever enjoy for long), and partly because 
their continued residence at Alfoxden 
was no longer possible. Among the 
many pleasant surprises in Mrs, 
Sandford’s volumes is the letter from 
Thomas Poole to Mrs. St. Albyn, im- 
ploring that lady to re-consider her 
determination not to let the house any 
longer to Wordsworth. For among 
other dreadful things that had occurred 
during the poet’s tenancy, that terrible 
revolutionary John Thelwall, while on 
a visit to Poole and Coleridge at 
Stowey, had been over to Alfoxden to 
tea. “Surely”, pleads Tom Poole, 
with an earnestness almost pathetic, 
“the common duties of hospitality 
were not to be refused to any man. 
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Be assured—” he goes on to say, “I 
speak it from my own knowledge—Mr. 
Wordsworth, of all men alive, is the 
last who will give any cause to com- 
plain of his opinions, his conduct, or 
his disturbing the peace of any one. 
Let me beg you, madam, to hearken to 
no calumnies, no party spirit, nor to 
join with any in disturbing one who 
only wishes to live in tranquillity.” 
If this be not a genuine example of 
the “irony of fate”, that useful and 
much-worked expression may be at 
once dismissed from further service ! 
Whether Wordsworth’s application 
for a further tenancy of Alfoxden was 
actually refused, or whether he pru- 
dently forbore to press it, is not 
certain. But at midsummer, 1798, he 
gave up possession, and in the interval 
between that date and the appearance 
of the “Lyrical Ballads” took at 
least one excursion, memorable for 
having produced the poem which re- 
presents the high-water mark of 
Wordsworth’s power, as the “ Ancient 
Mariner” marks that of his friend and 
fellow-labourer. On leaving Alfoxden, 
the Wordsworths paid short visits to 
Coleridge at Stowey and to Cottle at 
Bristol, and then “ started together on 
a walking tour along the banks of the 
Wye, of which the poetical fruits were 
the lines on Tintern Abbey.” They 
were composed in their entirety, 
Wordsworth himself has told us, be- 
tween leaving Tintern one morning 
and reaching Bristol in the evening. 
Being thus last written of the twenty- 
three poems that compose the volume, 
it brings the book to a close as 
memorable as its beginning, for it 
opened with the “ Ancient Mariner”. 
The book is indeed full from end to 
end of Nether Stowey and its neigh- 
bourhood, and Wordsworth’s portion 
of the contents, by far the largest, 
being composed (as he has recorded) 
mostly in the open air, in front of 
Alfoxden House,’ or in the holly-grove 
by which the house is approached from 
Holford village, is redolent “ of spring 
time and the cheerful dawn”. It was 
in Holford that he met the forlorn 


peasant, bearing on his shoulders the 
“last of the flock” ; it was the solitary 
thorn on the hill-top overlooking 
Alfoxden that suggested the story of 
the betrayed and deserted Martha 
Ray, who haunted the spot day and 
night, 
known to every star, 
And every wind that blows. 


It was a friend from the neigh- 
bourhood who told the poet the story 
of that other “ Mad Mother”, whose 
“eyes were wild” ; and it was Thomas 
Poole himself who was really answer- 
able for the “ Idiot Boy”, when he in- 
cautiously related a village anecdote 
of not much humour to a poet who 
was endowed with even less. But 
Wordsworth, amid scenes and people 
so different from the bracing and hardy 
north, was not unmindful of the rock 
from which he was hewn, and the old 
“Cumberland Beggar”, and above all 
the “ Lines Left on a Yew Tree ” were 
there to witness that already Words- 
worth was a “ Lake Poet”’, and that 
he was of other than a West Country 
stock. Of this last-named poem, by 
the way, composed as far back as 
1795, Mrs. Sandford is doubtless right 
in conjecturing that it was the “ In- 
scription” read to Charles Lamb, on 
his visit to Stowey in 1797, concerning 
which he wrote with such enthusiasm 
to Coleridge on his return. And Lamb 
was right as usual, for nobler lines 
had not been written in England since 
Milton died than those with which 
that “ Inscription ” ends : 

If thou be one whose heart the holy forms 

Of young imagination have kept pure, 

Stranger ! henceforth be warned ; and know, 

that pride, 

Howe’er disguised in its own majesty, 

Is littleness ; that he who feels contempt 

For any living thing, hath faculties 

Which he has never used: that thought 

with him 

Is in its infancy. The man, whose eye 

Is ever on himself, doth look on one 

The least of nature’s works, one who might 

move 

The wise man to that scorn which wisdom 

holds 

Unlawful, ever. O, be wiser thou! 

Instructed that true knowledge leads te 

love, 
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True dignity abides with him alone 

Who, in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still respect, and still revere himself, 
In lowliness of heart. 


Besides Stowey and Alfoxden, the 
haunts of poets, there were other spots 
of ground among those peaceful Somer- 
setshire hills and coombs having their 
own poetry, and their own tragedy. 
Hardly more than a mile from where 
Wordsworth paced the holly-groves of 
Alfoxden, the tourist is to this day 
startled, as he pauses to consult his 
ordnance map, by the grim title of 
“Walford’s Gibbet”. It marks where 
once a terrible crime received its final 
retribution at the hands of justice—a 
ghastly and yet pathetic story. A 
miserable charcoal-burner drawn into 
marriage with a mis-shapen woman, 
because his mother chose to repel the 
girl he truly and worthily loved; 
misery, and drink, and then murder ; 
and lastly the law’s righteous sentence 
executed on the spot where the crime 
was committed—this was the ‘“‘ Scmer- 
setshire Tragedy” which Coleridge 
and Wordsworth first heard from the 
lips of Thomas Poole, who had known 
the unhappy criminal in his boyish 
days. They persuaded Poole to put 
the story upon paper, and some time 
afterwards Coleridge, struck with the 
graphic power and yet simplicity of 
Poole’s method, asked that it might 
appear in his “Friend.” “If you 
have no particular objection,” he says, 
“no very particular and insurmountable 
reason against it, do let me have that 
narrative of John Walford, which of 
itself stamps you as a poet of the first 
class in the pathetic, and in the paint- 
ing of poetry, so very rarely combined.” 
Mrs. Sandford gives us an extract 
from the story as told by Poole. Cole- 
ridge had not over-stated his friend’s 
capabilities for poetic prose. Poole, 
after the fashion of his day, ocea- 
sionally penned compliments in metre 
and rhyme. Mrs, Sandford gives us 
a specimen or two, sufficient to show 
that, after that kind, the gods had 
not made him poetical. But when he 
essayed to tell in simplest and most 
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earnest words what had really touched 
his deepest sympathies, he became 
poetical, perhaps without knowing it. 
There is a genuine beauty in his 
account of the stillness of the crowd 
as the wretched man kissed the hand 
of the faithful girl who might have 
blessed his life, and parted from her 
for ever—“ some tears for the first 
time rolling down his cheeks.” There 
is a final touch that even Wordsworth 
might have envied: ‘ All were amazed 

-afraid to breathe; the buzz of the 
multitude was so hushed that even 
the twittering of the birds in the 
neighbouring woods was heard.” 

I have called this paper ‘ Nether 
Stowey’”’, preferring for the moment 
to treat of the place and its surround- 
ings rather than of the wise and large- 
hearted man who gives his name to 
Mrs. Sandford’s volumes. But it would 
be quite a mistake to infer that Tom 
Poole gives them only his name. He 
forms their leading interest and charm 
from first to last. Around him the 
poets, scientists, economists, naturally 
group themselves as they did in real 
life. He is far too distinguished a 
man to be dismissed parenthetically, 
or at the end of a review. He must 
be studied, as he deserves, apart. 
Most of us have known him, hitherto, 
if at all, as the friend of Coleridge ; 
but had Coleridge never lived, he 
would be no less interesting a man ; 
the sagacious and practical counsellor, 
as full of generosity as of justice, who 
in a period of exceptional distress 
could both give, and forbear to give, 
as he saw good, anticipating in this as 
in other ways the Octavia Hills and 
Samuel Barnetts of our later day: the 
initiator of schools and clubs and 
friendly societies at a time when to 
advocate such things was too often to 
invite suspicion and obloquy even 
from the local clergy and gentry of 
the neglected villages. To be “ service- 
able”’ was the motto of Thomas Poole’s 
life ; and wherever help was wanted, 
whether by his private friends, his 
own workmen, his poor neighbours, 
the interests of his county-town or of 

















his own special industry, his untiring 
energy never failed. Strange and 
perplexing in views and in temper— 
deeply religious, yet wildly eclectic in 
his theology; of roughest manners 
and softest heart; his passion for 
books as pronounced as that for prac- 
tical work—no wonder that his own 
nearest and dearest found him some- 
thing of a mystery. An unrequited 
passion for a cousin was the one 
romance of his life; and when that 
was seen to be hopeless, he simply 
transferred the love and tenderness of 
which he was capable to all who 
needed pity, counsel, or substantial 
help ; and when he died they found in 
his desk a tiny packet on which was 
inscribed, “The hair of my poor shep- 
herd, who served me faithfully for 
twenty-three years.” 

Coleridge, in his later years, enjoy- 
ing after life’s fitful fever the quiet 
shelter of Mr. Gillman’s roof at High- 
gate, drew a portrait of his old friend. 
It was in the form of a note to the 
second edition of his treatise on Church 
and State. 


A man whom I have seen now in his har- 
vest-field or the market ; now in a committee- 
room with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the 
age ; at another time with Davy, Woolaston, 
and the Wedgewoods ; now with Wordsworth, 
Southey and other friends not unheard of in 
the republic of letters ; now in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and the noble; and now 
sar pe at the annual dinner of a village 

nefit society ; and in each seeming to be in 
the very place he was intended for, and taking 
the part to which his tastes, talents, and 
attainments gave him an admitted right. 

And yet this is not the most remarkable, 
nor the most individualising trait of our 
friend’s character. It is almost overlooked in 
the originality and raciness of his intellect ; 
in the life, freshness and practical value of his 
remarks and notices, truths plucked as they 
are growing, and delivered to you with the 
dew on them, the fair earnings of an observing 
eye, armed and kept on the watch by thought 
and meditation ; and above all in the integrity, 
i.e., entireness of his being (integruwm et sine 
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cera vas), the steadiness of his attachments, 
the activity and persistence of a benevolence 
which so graciously presses a warm temper 
into the service of a yet warmer heart, and so 
lights up the little flaws and imperfections 
incident to humanity in its choicest specimens, 
that were their removal at the option of his 
friends (and few have, or deserve to have, so 
many!) not a man among them but would 
vote for leaving him as he is, 

Henry Nelson Coleridge thought 
that this might “in substance be wor- 
thily converted into an epitaph”. Mrs. 
Sandford agrees, and asks, “ who so fit 
to pen Tom Poole’s epitaph as the 
friend whom he loved above all others, 
and whose friendship was the chief 
treasure, as it was also the most re- 
markable experience of his life?” 
Poole died somewhat suddenly in 
1837, and sleeps as unobtrusively as 
he had lived, his flat gravestone almost 
concealed beneath an overhanging 
thorn, in the beautiful churchyard of 
Stowey. He has been dead more than 
fifty years, but the older villagers re- 
member and speak with reverence of 
“ Justice” Poole, and the place is full 
of traditions of his goodness and his 
oddities, The house he lived in is 
untenanted and for sale, or was so 
six months since. The “ Tartarean 
tan-pits”, that Coleridge joked about, 
are mouldering into ruin, and over- 
grown with grass and flowers—Nature 
“ever busy with her hand in healing”. 
But the “dear Stowey gutter”’ still 
rushes impetuously throughout the 
year before Tom Poole’s house, brim- 
ming with the stream that comes direct 
from the peaceful bosom of the Quan- 
tock Hills. 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flows, 
and an emblem, too, of the pure and 
cheering influence that during a long 
life made all men happier and better 
in his native town. 


ALFRED AINGER, 
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MAROONED. 


CHAPTER X. 
A MIDNIGHT ALARM. 


WE had been eight days out when 
I met with a very unpleasant experi- 
ence. The brig was still on the Spanish 
parallels. The night had come down 
moonless and dark, and the vessel, 
close-hauled under all plain sail, was 
quietly rippling over the breathing 
surface of the sea, with lines of deli- 
cate green fire breaking from her cut 
water to abreast of the gangway, 
where they trembled out into the deep 
blackness there. The air was damp 
with dew, and as Miss Grant was 
below and there was nobody on the 
quarter-deck but the mate, I flung my 
cheroot overboard, and entered the 
cabin. There I found my companion 
with a book in her hand, trying to 
read by the light of the lamp, whose 
swaying to the movements of the 
brig bothered the eye with a flitting 
of shadows. LDroadwater was at his 
usual place at the table, with a bottle 
of rum and a steaming glass before 
him. He sat apparently lost in 
thought, with one eye shut and the 
other fixed upon the lamp, his little 
mouth rounded into the familiar 
whistling shape, his pear-shaped nose 
as ruddy as the liquor in the bottle, 
and the expression on his face inde- 
seribably absurd with its rubicund 
cast of tipsy sentiment. 

“Have a glass of rum and water, 
Mr. Musgrave?” he said to me, with 
a stupid smile, pointing with a droop- 
ing finger to the tumbler before him, 
yet speaking as if the silence had 
grown oppressive and he was glad to 
break it. 

I declined, and asked Miss Grant 
what she was reading. Before she 
could answer, Broadwater said, “ Beg 
pardon, Mr. Musgrave, but can you 
tell me if you're a married man, 
sir?” 


“T certainly can tell you,” I replied, 
bursting into a laugh; “I am not 
married, Are you?” 

“Yes, sir,’ he answered, “and I 
wish I wasn’t. She’s a nice young 
lady, but,” he added gloomily, “I 
don’t like her mother, sir. That there 
mother of hers is always interfering ; 
and what's worse, she’s got no respect 
for me.” His hand wandered some- 
what aimlessly towards his glass, 
which he presently grasped, half 
emptied, and replaced with a heavy 
sigh. ‘‘Mr. Musgrave,” he went on, 
“you'll excuse me sir, if you please. 
You'll be marrying some of these days 
—bound to it—an’ I'd strongly recom- 
mend ye to take Capt’n Broadwater’s 
advice—the advice of old Guy Broad- 
water, who’s as well known from 
Freshwharf down to Blackwall as the 
Monument is, or the dome of St. 
Paul’s: don’t you go and get married 
to a party that’s got a mother. If 
you do, you'll find you’ve gone and 
married ’em both. There’s noth. 
ing as weighs upon a man’s feelings 
like his wife’s mother. You mind, 
sir. Remember what I says, and 
you'll recall this voyage as the one 
sarcumstance of your life that was the 
making of ye.” 

He drained his glass, and pulling 
out his great silver watch, that seemed 
to pop from his trousers’-band like a 
cork from a bottle, he cast an uncer- 
tain glance at it, and rose with a suc- 
cession of nods at me, whilst he said, 
“ Recollect Capt’n Broadwater’s advice, 
sir: it'll be the making of ye,” fell 
about a little whilst he replaced the 
bottle in the locker, and then, saluting 
Miss Grant with a tipsy smile, lurched 
towards his cabin, talking to himself 
as he went, the burthen of his words 
being, as far as I could collect it, 
“Take my advice, Mr. Musgrave ; it 
ll be the making of ye.” 

As he was nightly in the habit of 




















withdrawing to his cabin more or less 
overtaken with liquor, we had by this 
time grown used to the practice, had 
come indeed to view it as part of the 
navigation of the Iron Crown, and 
had therefore nothing to say about it 
now. We sat talking for half an 
hour or so: Miss Grant then went to 
bed ; and after smoking my pipe in 
the companion-hatchway, from which 
sheltered point I took notice of the 
heavy gloom amid which the ship 
was sailing—a shadow so thickened 
with the deep dusk of the night, 
through which here and there a star 
glanced haggard and sparely, that the 
fabric of spar and canvas was invisible 
from half the height of the main-mast 
—I descended to my berth, and, to 
use the proper nautical expression, 
“ turned in.” 

On extinguishing the light and pull- 
ing the blankets over me, I found my 
mind somewhat threateningly active. 
Maybe I was a bit nervous; why, I 
knew not, unless I harked back to 
Broadwater’s supper and dinner-table, 
in whose dishes indeed reasons might 
be found for an intellectual condition 
only a little short of lunacy. I fell 
to thinking of the captain’s being in 
liquor, of the blackness through which 
the brig was stemming, of our safety 
being dependent upon the vigilance of 
the mate, who, for all I knew, might 
be snoring on his back on the sky- 
light or on a hencoop, whilst the man 
at the wheel lurched there with eye- 
lids of lead and his chin upon his 
breast. Now and again came the 
long-drawn sobbing sounds of water 
washing along the bends close against 
where my head lay, with a note of 
yearning in the small roar of its pas- 
sage that set me thinking of the cold 
death in the liquid profound under our 
keel, and of the slenderness of the 
structure of plank, tree-nail, and 
beam, which was our only barricade 
against the intrusion of the spectre. 
Then Miss Grant came into my head, 
and the thought of her beauty put a 
sort of light into my mood, though my 
fancies continued to hang in a nervous 
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jumble upon my mind. However, 
after a while I fell asleep, and lay 
dreamless for some time, as I believe ; 
and may have rested so for an hour or 
more, when I had a hideous nightmare. 
I dreamt that the cabin-door was sud- 
denly flung open, and that Captain 
Broadwater entered with his eyes on 
fire and his face blood-red with drink. 
He grasped the immense carving- knife 
he was in the habit of flourishing at 
table, and approached me close. Whence 
came the light by which I viewed him 
I know not ; but he was horribly dis- 
tinguishable. He seemed to say, and 
I quite understood him, that it was 
his intention to murder me because I 
wished to leave his ship; but that, as 
his hatred of me was too intense to 
suffer him to despatch me quickly, it 
was his intention to destroy me by 
degrees. I lay paralyzed, tried to 
bawl out, but could utter no sound, 
endeavoured to stir, but felt as dead as 
a log of wood. Agony at last broke 
the spell; I awoke, sprang into a 
sitting posture, with the perspiration 
pouring from my face, and stared, 
panting as if I had been wounded to 
death, into the blackness of the cabin. 

As I sat peering and endeavouring 
to collect my senses, I heard the sound 
of what resembled a human groan. 
It seemed to come from the floor of my 
cabin. I was still suffering from the 
agitation caused by my nightmare ; 
and my nerves having been unduly 
wrung, whilst I had scarcely yet had 
time to recollect myself, I confess that 
this strange and alarming noise filled 
me with so much consternation that I 
felt almost as helpless as when Broad- 
water stood beside me in the vision. 
The extraordinary noise was repeated ; 
I could not doubt my hearing. It 
rose from the deck under my bunk, 
and was so exceedingly like the groan 
of a drunken man in pain that I 
thought to myself, Good Good! there 
may be more in my dream than I am 
as yet conscious of ! 

The sense of the presence of a real 
danger served to rally me. My tinder- 
box—I had no other means of pro- 
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curing a light—was in the pocket of 
my coat that hung near the door, and 
it was necessary to get out of bed to 


' obtain it. I threw my legs over the 


edge of the bunk, intending to very 
warily slide round by the bulkhead to 
where the coat was, that I might not 
tread upon whatever the object might 
be that groaned upon the deck, when 
the noise sounded again-—-a thick, 
snoring, choking moan. I whipped 
my legs into my bunk, much more 
alarmed than it pleases me to confess. 
Great mercy! thought I, is it conceiv- 
able that Broadwater in a drunken fit 
has really entered this cabin with the 
design of murdering me, and that the 
liquor he has swallowed has proved too 
potent at the last moment to enable 
him to execute his horrid project! If 
he has a knife in his hand, I reflected, 
starting as another groan arose, I may 
stumble over him in groping and fall 
upon the blade; or if I should roll 
over him he might not be too drunk 
to imagine that I was attacking him, 
when of course he would defend him- 
self and perhaps kill me. 

Another groan determined me. This 
must end, thought I, come what will ; 
and with that I slipped over the edge 
of my bunk, but instead of touching 
the deck my feet pressed upon a soft, 
naked, hairy body. Before I could cry 
out, the thing started up with a savage 
squeal and threw me down. It ran 
over me, but my fright was so great 
that I had not the least idea whether 
it was man or beast, until, putting out 
my hands to protect myself, I grasped 
a curly tail, to my drag upon which 
the pig—for a beast of a pig it was! 
—responded by making his nature 
known in a series of ear-piercing 
squealings. I groped for the door, 
found it open and swinging to the 
movement of the vessel, and feeling 
for the hook secured it backwards 
against the bulkhead. I then sought 
for and tumbled into my small-clothes ; 
but whilst moving with my arms out- 
stretched to where I thought I should 
find my coat I fell over the pig again. 
I was now as angry as I had before 
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been frightened ; in truth I was not a 
little bruised with my falls, and my 
temper was still further inflamed by 
the distracting cries of the pig when- 
ever I struck against it. Miss Grant 
opened her door. She had lighted her 
lamp, and fearing that the beast would 
make for her, I cried out: “It’s only a 
pig. I'll have him out of this in a 
minute. Shut your door quickly, or 
he’l] run in upon you.” She instantly 
did as I told her, but a moment after 
I could hear her laughing as though 
she had allen hysterical. 

I stepped cautiously towards the 
passage, and found the door that shut 
off the after-accommodation from the 
state-cabin closed. But for this, I 
should have had light enough from the 
reflection of the dimmed lantern that 
swung in the cabin to have seen by. 
By sliding my hands about I succeeded 
in feeling the handle of the door, which 
I opened ; but the moment the light 
streamed in the pig ran for it, and 
striking me on the legs as it swept 
past, threw me again to the deck. 
The cabin-skylight was opened, and 
the voice of some one above called to 
me. I could just distinguish the 
features of the boatswain, but before 
I could tell him what was the matter, 
Broadwater, followed by the mate, 
came running out from their berths 
in the fore end. 

“What is it? what is it?” shouted 
the old skipper. “Anybody being 
murdered ?” 

But the mate’s swiftly rolling eye 
instantly caught sight of the pig, at 
which he made a spring. The creature 
with a prodigious squeal slipped, as 
though its back had been greased, out 
of his grip, and with a wild kick-up 
of its hind-quarters, and a defiant 
flourish of its tail, made in a gallop 
in the direction of the captain, through 
whose bow-legs it bolted, bringing him 
down as if he had been shot. By this 
time the boatswain, peering through 
the skylight and seeing how it was, 
had ordered some of the men of his 
watch to jump below and catch the 
pig, and down they trundled, four of 
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them, filled with anticipations of a fine 
bout of skylarking—for Jack dearly 
loves a pig-hunt. The uproar was 
now prodigious. The pig raced round 
the cabin and under the table 
yelling like a steam-horn to every 
clutch that was made at it, and after 
it went the sailors, tumbling, swearing, 
laughing, whilst the mate shouted to 
them in a shrill voice to bear a hand 
and catch the brute. Old Broadwater, 
who appeared somewhat dazed by his 
fall, sat upon a locker rubbing the 
back of his head, now and again 
lifting his clenched fist as the pig 
galloped past him, and heaping curses 
upon the thing in a half-smothered 
tone. The men however enjoyed the 
sport too keenly to be in a hurry to 
end it, and a full five minutes of 
roaring, puffing, laughing, and squeak- 
ing passed before the pig was 
captured. It was then carried away 
by the fellows, one of whom, it seemed 
to me, must have tormented it in some 
secret manner, for the squealing of the 
beast as it was borne up the ladder 
and along the deck was so violent and 
sharp-edged that it might have been 
heard a league distant. 

Scarce had these distracting notes 
been silenced, and just as I was about 
to put a question to Captain Broad- 
water—for talk was not to be dreamt 
of whilst that noise lasted—I heard 
the boatswain on deck cry out in a 
loud and fearful tone, “Hard up! 
Hard up! Over with it, man, for our 
lives!” and then an instant after, 
“Ship ahoy!” he roared, with the 
same note of violent hurry and sense 
of danger in his voice, “ Port your 
hellum ! port your hellum, or you'll be 
into us!” 

The mate gained the deck in a couple 
of leaps : Broadwater followed him as 
though he had been whipped up by a 
tackle ; and forgetting that I was with- 
out shoes or stockings, clad in nothing 
indeed but a shirt and trousers, I shot 
up the ladder to see what was the 
matter. It took my eyes some moments 
to get used to the gloom, for there 
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was sheen enough in the cabin to turn 
the night black as a wolf’s throat 
when you rose out of the companion- 
hatch into it; then close upon our 
starboard-bow, as it seemed to me, I 
spied a light oscillating, as though 
passionately flourished, and I could just 
distinguish a huge black shadow there 
like a deeper dye of blackness upon the 
liquid dusk that overhung the ocean. 
A minute after, close by the first light 
up sprang a second—a sea-torch of 
turpentine, the long sickly flame of 
which streamed away into smoke, 
though it had power enough to palely 
colour a small circumference of atmo- 
sphere, out of which there stole glim- 
mering to the illumination the rigging 
and lower canvas of a big ship. She 
loomed up so close aboard that the 
sight was something to hold a man 
breathless. 

In the brief interval of silence that 
followed the boatswain’s cry to her to 
port her helm,I could distinctly hear 
the hiss and splash of the curl of 
water breaking at her stem; the 
voice of a man rapidly delivering 
orders as though for life or death ; 
the rattle of tiller-chains to the swift 
revolution of the wheel; the flap of 
some light sail aloft buried in the 
black void, hollowing inwards as the 
ship, answering her helm, rounded to 
the wind. One moment she was off 
our bow, the next abreast of us, so 
close that the face of the man holding 
the streaming flare-tin glimmered out 
yellow as the rind of a ripe Jime; and 
as he leaned from the bulwark-rail, 
torch in hand, swinging at arm’s 
length from a backstay, the figure of 
him upon the yellow atmosphere of 
light was for all the world like a 
human shape wrought in black silk 
upon a ground of rusty amber. I 
cowered involuntarily, believing the 
stranger’s jibbooms to be over us, and 
expecting every minute to hear the 
rending and crashing of masts and 
strong fastenings to the sheering sweep 
of those outstretched spars. She was 
soon on our quarter, and then it was 
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possible to fetch a breath; though 
even when there, you felt her terrifying 
presence in the oppression of the vast 
shadow of her black heights upon the 
dusk. Presently the flare over her 
side went out—the blotch she made 
melted into the general shadow—and 
then she was as utterly gone from the 
sight, though but a few cables’ lengths 
distant, as though she had foundered. 

By this time Broadwater had re- 
covered his faculties, and he now let 
fly a whole hurricane of questions at 
the boatswain; demanding to know 
how it was that the vessel had not 
been sighted sooner, whether there 
was @ man forward on the look-out, 
and the like. But neither rage nor 
rum could blind him to the almost 
preternatural gloom of the night. 
Indeed it was like being in a vault. 
One or two stars showed faint as the 
dimmest of their own reflections, and 
it staggered one to see them, so unreal 
was their wan gleam. What had be- 
come of the moonI do not know. The 
outline of the brig met the blackness 
without a break, and though I stood 
within a couple of yards of the boat- 
swain and Broadwater, I should not 
have known there were people near 
me but for their voices. Gordon 
answered the skipper quietly, said 
that he had been keeping as bright a 
look-out as was practicable to mortal 
sight on such a night, but that, had 
he had as many eyes in his head as a 
peacock carries in its tail, and each 
eye a telescope at that, it would have 
been all the same ; to which old Broad- 
water answered with a _ growling, 
“Well, boil me, if it ain’t so!” and 
after that cooled down and spoke 
rationally. 

But just before I went below I heard 
Gordon exclaim, “It was the crying 
of the pig, sir, that made our presence 
and position known. The ship heard 
it, and showed a light, guessing there 
was some craft close aboard. If it 
hadn’t been for that squeaking, I allow 
that we should have been on the road 
to the bottom before this.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A TRAGEDY. 


You will believe, after hearing the 
boatswain’s remark to the captain, 
that I was no longer disposed to make 
a trouble of the invasion of my berth 
by the pig. A trifle light as air will 
at sea, and often in an instant, become 
as solemn and as serious a thing as 
doom. I returned to the cabin cold 
from the deck, with the chill moreover 
in me that a sudden danger and swift 
release will put into a man, and going 
to my berth I thrust my feet into a 
pair of warm slippers, wrapped a 
dressing-gown about me, and re-entered 
the cabin with a bottle of brandy in 
my hand for the comfort of a dram. 
I was waiting for the arrival of Broad- 
water, desiring to gather, though with- 
out temper, how the pig had made its 
way aft, when I was surprised by Miss 
Grant peeping through the door that 
led to our berths, and then advancing. 

“TI expected you would be up, Mr. 
Musgrave,” she exclaimed, seating her- 
self at my side; “what a noisy time 
this has been! Far more alarming 
indeed than the commotion the other 
night when the poor man committed 
suicide. I have really felt frightened.” 

Yet she did not look so. Her eyes 
were as steady, her lips as composed, 
her manner as quiet as ever they had 
been in the tranquillest hour we had 
passed together since our first meeting. 
Her hair, roughened by the pillow, 
made her beauty the more striking for 
the disorder of it upon her white 
forehead and whiter neck. It was no 
moment to take notice of such trifles, 
but it seemed to me that this woman 
could never look more fascinating than 
when newly and hastily arisen from 
her couch, and hurriedly attired in a 
pink dressing-gown ! 

I related my story of the adventure 
with the pig, at which she laughed 
continuously, until I came to tell her 
of our narrow escape, and how, under 
Heaven, an incident that would seem 
merry enough to everybody but the 
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person who took part in it, was the 

cause of our escape from a catastrophe 

that might have sent every soul of us 

tothe bottom ; and then she grew very 
ve. 

“Tt needs an effort of mind,” said I, 
“to conceive of the genius of luck 
taking upon itself the aspect of a pig. 
Henceforward I shall think respect- 
fully of Broadwater’s affection for 
roast and boiled pork.” 

‘IT wish this voyage were over, Mr. 
Musgrave,” she exclaimed. ‘I feel 
as if we had already passed a couple 
of months at sea. Do you think if 
the ship had run into us we should have 
been drowned ?” 

“Impossible to say, Miss Grant. 
She was a lump of a craft, to judge by 
the huge loom of her shadow; and I 
fear that, staunch as the fron Crown 
may be, one thrust from that big chap 
would have made old staves of the 
little hooker.” 

At this moment Broadwater’s bow 
legs appeared in the companion-way. 
Down he came, pulling off his hat as 
he arrived. Sleep, and the turmoil of 
the pig-hunt, and the alarm he was 
fresh from, had cleared his head, and 
he was as sober as one could wish. 

“Rather late for you to be a-sitting 
up, miss,” said he approaching the 
table ; “‘there’s no longer call to be 
afraid. It'll be all plain sailing now 
for the rest of the night.” 

“What time is it, captain?” she 
inquired. 

He pulled out his watch—*“ weighed 
it”? would be the correct term, for it 
was like breaking out an anchor—and 
said, “Close upon four bells—two 
o'clock, mum. Is that there bottle 
yours, Mr. Musgrave ?”’ 

I replied that it was, and grasping 
the hint conveyed by the question, 
begged him to help himself. He 
smacked his lips to the draught, for 
the brandy was of my own buying, 
choice and old, and said: “ A close 
shave that just now, sir. I don’t know 
that I ever remember a darker night, 
considering it’s fine weather.” 

“Ay,” said I, “dark it is; much 
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too dark for human eyesight, as your 
second mate truly said. "Tis fortunate 
that we are endowed with other 
faculties than vision only. Had there 
not been ears aboard the stranger to 
catch the squeaking of my pig where 
should we be now?” 

“ How could the pig have got into 
the cabin?” exclaimed Miss Grant. 

“Why,” answered Captain Broad- 
water, “he must have broken out of 
his sty under the long-boat, and grub- 
bed along quietly in the darkness until 
he comes to the companion-way, down 
which he rolls, courted, maybe, by a 
smell of feedin’. All hands of us 
aft being asleep, as I allow, there was 
nobody to hear him. But if that there 
door was shut,” he added, pointing, “I 
don’t see how the pig was to get into 
your passage ; and supposing your door 
to have been shut, how was he to 
enter your cabin?” 

It seems, however, that the door 
that conducted to the passage had 
been left open and unhooked, so that 
it was likely the pig, in grubbing 
about, had given it a shove with its 
snout and slammed it to. But how 
the creature contrived to enter my 
cabin, the door of which I remember 
having shut, I was at a loss to imagine, 
until going presently to fetch a che- 
root—for I was absolutely sleepless and 
was in the habit of smoking whenever 
it pleased me in the cabin, with Miss 
Grant’s good leave, of course—I ex- 
amined the latch of the door of my 
berth, and observed that the tongue 
caught so thinly that it yielded to 
the slightest pressure. 

I think Broadwater would have gone 
straightway to bed had it not been for 
my brandy-bottle. Miss Grant pro- 
tested that she felt too restless to re- 
turn to her cabin, and said she wished 
it were daylight. 

“The dawn ’Il soon be coming along, 
miss,” said the captain ; “meantime, 
what’s there to be uneasy about now?” 

“The lady is not uneasy, captain,” 
said I, “her rest has been broken, and 
she no longer feels sleepy;” and I 
wondered that even his little eyes 
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hould not have observed her composed 

and tranquil expression. Indeed it 
seemed to me that what uneasiness 
there was lay altogether in im. His 
manner was subdued, he spoke with a 
note of respect ; there was that in his 
bearing which suggested that the 
weight of his alarm had not yet lifted, 
and I would see him sometimes shoot 
a look at the companion or up at the 
skylight, and then thoughtfully stroke 
down his nose, while his little eyes met 
in a squint upon the glass around 
which his carrot-shaped fingers were 
curled. He was too much of a seaman 
not to know that we had all of us 
come off just now very narrowly in- 
deed with our lives ; and though, as 
I have said, he would no doubt have 
gone to bed but for the brandy, he 
could not sit there and reflect upon 
what had occurred without indications 
of discomposure, which contrasted 
strongly with Miss Grant’s reposeful 
expression, steadfast eyes, and calm, 
sweet utterance. 


And yet from the few words she had 
let fall,I was sure that she had mastered 
the full significance of the danger we 
had escaped as completely as if she 
had witnessed the scene—as completely 
indeed, as if she had been as practical 


a sailor as the captain himself. Once 
she lifted her finger to the light moan 
of a sea running stealthily along the 
side against which we were leaning, 
and exclaimed: “ How cold the sound 
is there! I remember once telling 
Alexander that qualities sensible to the 
touch may also be so to the hearing. 
He did not understand me ; but surely, 
Mr. Musgrave, isn’t the icy breath of 
a winter’s blast, as it sweeps past the 
window, as perceptible to the ear as it 
would be to the face if one should look 
out of doors?” 

“T find nothing hard to understand 
in that fancy,” I replied ; meanly will- 
ing, I fear, to exhibit my understand- 
ing as in some senses superior to her 
Alexander’s. “I once saw a man lying 
dead in a posture of terror—he had 
died with a shriek, I learned; but I 
did not need to be told that, for I 
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could see his cry in the attitude, 
though Death’s forefinger had been up- 
on his lips for twenty-four hours,” 

“A queer sort of twisting of the 
faculties, ain’t it, sir?” exclaimed old 
Broadwater; “to see a shriek, and 
hear cold weather! That’s a kind of 
boiling above most men’s intellectuals, 
I should think. With your good leave, 
Mr. Musgrave, I’ll take another drop, 
sir. Good old Jamaiky, as a standing 
drink, is to my taste unsurpassable by 
any sort o’ liquor to be found in the 
first nobleman’s cellar in the country ; 
but a drop of brandy after this here 
pattern is an agreeable change, and 
I’ve heard,” he cuntinued, helping him- 
self, ‘that an occasional wariation is 
recommended by the doctors as sarvice- 
able to the liver. Your health, sir; 
miss, to you.” 

He nodded with more complacency 
than I had ever witnessed in him when 
not in his cups, and sighed with satis- 
faction after drinking. 

I thought I would take advantage 
of his mood to put in a good word for 
his crew, and said, “ Your fellows seem 
a lively lot—true Jacks when it comes 
to a bout of skylarking. Did you 
notice how théy relished the pig-hunt ¢ 
I should say there’s nothing to be 
afraid of in men who possess their 
capacity of enjoying little things.” 

I had scarce uttered these words 
when, through the silence that fol- 
lowed, and through the whole length 
and breadth of the brig, as it seemed 
to me, there rang out so wild and 
shrill a ery of human anguish, that 
the like of it I could never imagine 
deliverable by human lips. You would 
have sworn it was a woman’s voice, 
and had not Miss Grant been by my 
side I must have thought it was she— 
as the only one of her sex on board— 
who had uttered it. 

“Great Heavens!” I cried, “ what 
has happened ?” 

Broadwater had started to his feet 
at the sound, but he then appeared 
to be stricken helpless, for he stood 
staring with a sort of gape in the set 
of his lips towards the companion- 
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ladder. Miss Grant’s face was full of 
consternation, and she kept her eyes 
fixed on me with a wild look of con- 
sternation in them. I listened, ex- 
pecting to hear a second cry. There 
was a sound of swift running over- 
head, a sharp, angry shout in the voice 
of the boatswain; a minute after the 
chief mate came staggering down the 
ladder with his hand to his side, his 
dark face dreadful to see with the 
ghastly colouring upon it. He stood 
whilst you could have counted ten at 
the foot of the ladder, swaying, his left 
hand upon his heart, his right hand 
extended, his ashen lips inarticulately 
moving ; then dropped without a groan, 
and lay motionless, 

A voice hallea’d on deck. I could 
not catch the words, but it was easy 
to recognize Gordon’s tone, and it 
seemed to me that he was bawling for 
assistance from the wheel, or close to 
it. The light burnt dully in the cabin 
lantern; I turned the mesh high that 
we might see what was the matter 
with the mate, and then went up to 
him. He lay on his side, and when I 
looked at his face I could not question 
that he was dead. He had run from 
the cabin in his shirt and trousers on 
hearing the squealing of the pig, and 
in that attire had bounded on deck 
when the boatswain’s sudden cry had 
raised the alarm of collision, and thus 
was he habited as he lay—a clearly 
murdered man—at the foot of the 
cabin-steps. His left side was dark 
in the lamplight with the saturation 
of blood, and already there was a large 
dusky patch slowly sifting out, like 
ink upon blotting-paper, over the sand- 
coloured planks on which the man 
rested. His head was uncovered, his 
eyes half closed, his lips had not yet 
had time to soften down out of the 
rigours of their grinning twist of agony 
and terror; the gleam of his white 
teeth was as though he snarled, spite 
of his lying still. God knows, hand- 
some as the lineaments were, it was 
now a face as villainous for the 
wrinkled torment and fierce sneer 
about the mouth, and the sly brutality 


of the half-closed eyes, and the savage- 
ness of the woolly hair that even in 
life when all was well with him was 
enough to repel most sorts of sym- 
pathy, as imagination could depicture. 
[I know that the memory of it, with 
its base accentuation of stained deck 
and dyed shirt, haunted me for years ; 
and the thing is before me at this 
moment, though without the old 
horror. 

This is a passage that takes some 
time to deseribe, though the in- 
terval between the dropping of the 
killed man and my bending over him 
was to have been spanned by twenty 
or thirty seconds. Broadwater ap- 
peared to have been bereft of reason. 
A professional danger—the thunder- 
ing down of a squall catching him 
aback, a big ship under a press close 
aboard him, white water under the 
bows—might have found him equal to 
its confrontment. The vocational in- 
stincts would have gone to work, and 
preserved him from gaping like a fool. 
But here was something wide of his 
experience, a sudden violent shock—a 
frightful menace in its way, too, for it 
was impossible to say what greater 
and blacker tragedy yet lay secret, 
but sure, behind this first and most 
bloody one. 

I found Miss Grant at my side look- 
ing at the body, with a white face 
indeed, but with a bearing perfectly 
collected and self-possessed. 

“Mr. Musgrave,” she said, in a 
quick yet firm voice, “what is to be 
done? Direct me: I am prepared to 
assist you in any way.” 

“So far as this man is concerned,” 
I answered, pointing to the body, 
“there is nothing to be done. Look 
at his face. There is no virtue for 
him now in any staunching or dress- 
ing. He has been stabbed to the 
heart!” 

She shuddered, and returned to her 
seat at the table. 

“Captain!” I cried suddenly, an- 
gered by the posture of helplessness 
into which this business had struck 
him, “ here is murder—murder, do you 
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hear, sir? If your crew have not 
mutinied, what else should this sig- 
nify? There is no leisure at sea, sir, 
for goggling. For God’s sake go on 
deck, man, and find out what’s the 
matter!” 

Had I run at him with a pitchfork, 
the action could not have started him 
more effectually than my speech. 

“ Goggling! who’s a goggling?” he 
roared, ‘By this and by that,” and 
here he bellowed out a whole volley of 
curses, “‘ the man who’s done this thing 
shall swing for it! From my own 
yard-arm he shall swing for it, though 
there’s ne’er a pair of hands on board 
but mine to run the villain aloft! 
Murder! Murder aboard of me / Why, 
what do they hope to do? what's their 
intention ?” 

He made for the companion-ladder 
with fury in his looks and gestures; 
but at that instant down thundered 
the second mate, with his face as white 
as its dark tincture of weather would 
suffer it to be, as wild in his manner 
as a demented man; so distractedly 
agitated that his quick, distressful 
breathing broke up his words as they 
rolled hoarsely from his lips, and it 
was with an effort you caught his 
meaning. 

“Captain! captain!” he cried, 
“there’s been a murder done. The 
mate—-ay! there he lies—stabbed, sir, 
stabbed by the half-blood Charles!” 

“Where is he?” bellowed Broad- 
water, who had come to a stand on 
seeing the boatswain, but who now 
gathered himself together afresh for 
a spring on deck. 

‘Hold, sir!’’ cried Gordon, “ hold! 
hear me out. For God Almighty’s 
sake deal with them as though an ill 
word now should tarn ’em all into wild 
beasts! Mr. Musgrave—sir—you’ve 
been to sea. You know that when 
sailor-men are ripe for mischief the 
sight and smell of blood will change 
the most peaceable of them into devils. 
Tell the captain this, sir! beg him to 
listen to me, sir, or there’ll be nota 
life of one of us now here collected 
as’ll stand the chance of that flame 


there if you was to try and blow it 
out.” 

“Captain,” said I, half wild with 
the thoughts such talk as this put into 
my head, as I looked for an instant 
at Miss Grant to mark what effect the 
incoherent consternation of the boat- 
swain produced upon her, “ you must 
listen to thisman. He has something 
to tell you. There are three of us; I 
have weapons of my own, and you 
will not be without arms. For God’s 
sake, don’t let the worst happen with- 
out preparation ! Sit—be cool. There,” 
I cried, pointing to the body of the 
mate, “is something to warrant a cold 
debate!” And with that I grasped him 
by the arm, with a quick sense of 
satisfaction coming to me, somehow or 
other, out of the feel of the mass of 
muscle my fingers gripped, and shoved 
him towards a locker. He sat down, 
with his face as dark as the stain on 
the cabin-deck, without speaking, with 
a fixed glare of his little eyes at Gor- 
don, and a kind of suffocated heaving 
of his breast. 

“Now, Gordon !” I exclaimed. 

The man had already grown some- 
what calmer. 

“ Captain,” he said, “this is how it 
happened. Charles, the half-blood, 
was at the wheel. When you went 
below, the mate,” here he turned his 
eyes with a sickly roll upon the body, 
and a sharp catching of his breath, 
“came up to me, and talked of the 
craft that had nearly run us down. 
He spoke in a passion, gave me hard 
words—told me I had no eyes, wasn’t 
fit to take charge of the deck, and 
swore cruelly that he’d reckon his own 
eyesight to have been blasted if he’d 
have missed the shadow long afore 
they showed the binnacle-light over 
the side. Weargued, and I fell as hot 
as he. Aftera long spell of jawing 
he went forra’ds, and I heard him 
talking to some of the men there. 
His words went with a snap in them 
—bitter hard words they was, sir !—a 
sight too fierce for flesh and blood ; 
and the men took courage, I suppose, 
from the blackness, and gave it him 
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back, till forra’ds it grew into a whole 
growl of curses, and then,” he con- 
tinued, with another sickened look at 
the figure, “he steps aft, threatening 
them with a hundred work-up jobs for 
to-morrow. He comes up to me, and 
lets fly again. He talked as if he 
hadn’t his right mind, and I tell ye 
that I peered for the gleam of a knife 
in his hand, dark as it was, for he 
acted as if he was going to run a muck. 
It was his watch below; there was 
nothing to keep him on deck ; whilst, 
if I couldn’t boast of his education, 
there was nothing on God's ocean in 
the seafaring line as he was competent 
to teach me.” He cast another look 
of dismay and disgust at the dead 
man, and stopped to take breath. 

Broadwater watched him with a 
fixed gaze. I was afraid he would 
interrupt the fellow, but he had fallen 
into his earlier posture of bewilder- 
ment and astonishment. 

“T could follow him,” continued 
Gordon, “by the white of his shirt 
a-flitting about the deck, and after a bit 
he walks to the wheel where Charles 
was, and spoke to him. There was some 
muttering ; then I heard him,” point- 
ing with his finger at the body with- 
out looking at it, “talking shrill as a 
fishwife, whilst the half-blood an- 
swered sulkily, as a man struggling 
with his temper ; and this went on till 
of a sudden Mr. Bothwell made the 
cry ye must have heard, and before I 
could run aft he had slipped to the 
companion, where I lost sight of him. 
I found the wheel deserted. The 
half-blood had gone forward in the 
murky blackness along the line of the 
larboard bulwarks, and though I 
noticed the slapping of shoes, yet, not 
seeing him, I supposed he was still at 
the helm. I halloa’d for some one to 
lay aft and take the wheel. The 
moment he came, I says, ‘ Where’s 
Charles?’ ‘In the fo’k’sle,’ he 
answers. ‘What’s he done?’ says 
I, for I couldn’t guess at the truth of 
the matter from the noise of Mr. 
Bothwell’s yell. ‘He's knifed the 
mate,’ says he. ‘How do you know 
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that?’ says I. ‘Why,’ he says, 
‘afore dropping down the scuttle he 
sings out, “ Nat—Dan—Terence—is 
there e’er a one of you on deck?” ‘J 
am,’ says I, who was standing close. 
“By God!” says he, “the mate’ll 
trouble us no more; my knife has 
found his heart out! It'll be the 
skipper’s turn next !”” 

Broadwater started to his feet. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, hear him out !” 
I cried ; “time may be precious ; how 
on earth shall we know what to do 
unless we get the truth?” 

The skipper had lifted his arm with 
a frenzied gesture, and would have 
plunged, spite of my entreaty, into 
one of his now familiar roaring bouts ; 
but happily he was half suffocated by 
rage and terror, and scarcely able to 
articulate. He continued to watch the 
boatswain, whilst his extended arm fell 
to his side. 

“When I heard this,” continued 
Gordon, throwing a look up the com- 
panion - ladder as if he suspected 
listeners there, “ I went forrards, put 
my head into the scuttle, and called to 
Charles. He answered without show- 
ing himself. I says, ‘In God’s name, 
what have you gone anddone?’ ‘I’ve 
sent a villain to hell!’ he answers, 
‘let him come back if he can.’ Some 
of the chaps laughed at this. They 
had trimmed the fo’k’sle lamp afresh, 
and all hands seemed wide awake, as 
no doubt they would be after the row 
of the pig and the danger we scraped 
clear of ; but I tell ye, Captain Broad- 
water,” he continued, with another 
look up the ladder, “that there was a 
sound in them men’s laughter which 
gave me to know that a cask of gun- 
powder, with the head knocked off 
lying clear for the first spark, wouldn’t 
be a bigger danger in the hold of this 
vessel than’s her fo’k’sle to her as it 
now stands, sir.” He paused, dried 
his face on a great blue handkerchief, 
and then went on speaking hurriedly. 
“T says, ‘Charles, you must come out 
of that! No use skulking below. 
There’s no stabbing men in this here 
craft and lying snug after it. Up with 
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ye now !—don’t give me the trouble to 
fetch ye.’ He bawled out a curse, 
keeping hidden all the time. I put 
my leg over, but ere I could lift the 
other, four or five men sprang under 
the hatch, and one of them said, ‘See 
here, Mr. Gordon. We don’t owe you 
no grudge. These are your quarters 
as they are ourn ; but the man’s not 
to be touched. Understand that! 
By the Etarnal! If so be a finger’s 
laid upon him the capt’n’ll answer for 
it with his life! so aft with ye, sir, 
and give him this piece of news from 
his fo’k’sle.’ I got out of the hatch, 
and after a look down at the men, 
came away to tell ye what’s hap- 
pened.” 

I had made up my mind to offer no 
suggestions, and so contented myself 
with watching Broadwater, wondering 
what measures such a head as his 
would be able to devise for the re- 
medying of the horrible mess into 
which he and his mate had plunged 
us. He seemed to wake up when the 
boatswain ceased, and fell to pacing 
the cabin in silence, measuring twenty 
or thirty strides before he spoke. He 
then said, “ Better return on deck, 
Mr. Gordon, and look after the brig, 
sir. Send Billy here.” The boatswain 
ascended the ladder ; Broadwater 
resumed his walk. 

One wants a paint-brush instead of 
a quill for such a picture as this. The 
dead body of the mate; Miss Grant 
motionless and composed, though, 
methought, there was the flash of an 
almost preternatural vitality in the 
dark sweep of her eyes whenever they 
met mine ; the short, square, muscular 
figure of Broadwater pacing the length 
of the cabin, staring ahead of him 
with the blind, wooden look of a figure- 
head ; the play of shadows set dancing 
by the lamp ; the midnight silence on 
deck ; the soft, washing sound of water 
running in some sobbing black fold 
along the bends ; the creak and jar of 
the fabric as she rolled on the light 
swell, with many a mufiled note like 
the short laughs or sullen grumblings 
of a company of giants below, stealing 


to our ear from the freighted hold 
beneath our feet—I say there is no- 
thing in ink to give you the colour, the 
horror, the strangeness of this picture, 
and the noises breaking into the in- 
terval of silence, during which the 
captain stepped from one end to the 
other, whilst Miss Grant and I waited 
for the arrival of the boy, knowing 
what he was wanted for. 

A few moments before he came, 
Broadwater halted at the side of the 
dead man, stooped and listened, grasped 
his wrist and held it, as though feeling 
for the life there, then shot erect, and 
cried out, “ Never before did such a 
thing happen aboard of me! never 
before! And they talk of murdering 
me too, hey? How many lives must 
it cost ’em? How many lives must it 
cost em?” He thrust his hand into the 
bosom of his shirt, and made as if to 
run to nis cabin, but checked himself, 
wheeled round, and fell to pacing the 
deck afresh. 

The boy arrived. “ Here,” shouted 
Broadwater fiercely, “help me to 
carry that body to his berth.” 

The unhappy youth stood with his 
knock-knees trembling one against the 
other, whilst he stared at the corpse 
with eyes which threatened to leap 
from their sockets. If ever human 
hair stirred upon the head to the agita- 
tion of the spirit, his did. But his 
fear of Broadwater was livelier than 
his dread of the corpse. Between 
them they carried the body toits berth 
in the fore-end, and I had not known 
how heavily the presence of the thing 
had hung upon me until it was gone, 
when I fetched a breath as easy as a 
sigh. 

Broadwater returned, and the boy 
shambling in his wake went stealthily 
to the ladder, and then fled up it as 
though the mate were in pursuit of 
him. The captain looked through the 
hatch as if he meant to mount on 
deck, but hung irresolute, with a short 
glance round to me that was like a 
question. I own that the difficulty 
with which he was confronted was 
enough to stagger a brighter intellect 
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than his pork-fed and rum-tinctured 
brains. Yet his hesitation at such a 
juncture was mighty discomposing. 
Observing that he continued to stand 
in a posture of doubt at the foot of 
the ladder, I said bluntly, believing 
that a plain question might help him, 
“Captain, what do you mean to do!” 

He looked at me oddly for some 
moments, sent a glance into the black 
arch of atmosphere formed by the 
cover of the companion -way, and 
answered in a deep, sea-growling note, 
“Cursed if I know. What would you 
dot” 

“Wait till daylight, anyhow,” I re- 
plied; “remain cool, and keep my 
temper. That's what / should resolve 
upon first. For the rest, I should be 
guided by events.” 

“And who says I ain’t cool?” he 
cried in a quarrelsome way, “and as 
to losing my temper ” He stopped 


dead to the sudden choke of rage in 
his throat, clenched both fists tall I 
noticed the veins stand out black to 
the tension like whipcord under the 


flesh, lifted his arms to the deck over- 
head, and shook them convulsively in 
a fit of speechless passion ; then leok- 
ing for his cap he pulled it fiercely 
down to his ears, and went with a 
heavy tread up the steps. 

“We ought to be grateful,” said I, 
“that the fellow’s rage is often too 
great to enable him to speak. His 
speechlessness was the very petrifaction 
of his curses ! ”’ 

“ He is not the man,” she exclaimed, 
“for such an emergency as this. Pray 
God there may be some good sense left 
amongst the crew. If not, what will 
happen ?” 

“T comfort myself with the thought,” 
I replied, “that sailors are slow to 
mutiny. They knowthe law. If they 
refuse their duty, certain and severe 
punishment awaits them ashore; if 
they seize the vessel, it is piracy—a 
criminal act that ends with Jack 
Ketch. If they murder—but enough 
of such talk, Miss Grant. Here has 
been a wild disturbance that may pre- 
sently settle down into a sulky calm ; 


and let the tranquillity be as sinister 
as it will, providing we can step ashore 
at Rio before it ends, we shall have 
reason to be satisfied.” 

She glanced at the dark stain on 
the deck, a slight shiver ran through 
her, and she folded her arms across 
her breast as though for the warmth 
of them. 

“ What a night this has been!” she 
cried ; “‘ indeed, what a time the whole 
voyage has been, so far as it has gone! 
I have heard stories of wild doings in 
vessels of this kind trading to the 
West Indies and to South America, 
but nothing to equal our experi- 
ences |” 

She shivered again; I caught a 
tremble in her under-lip, and a swift 
expression of mingled worry and 
horror in her eyes, and fearing that 
she would break down—and surely 
what she had seen and suffered since 
she had quitted her berth might well 
have broken a hardier spirit than ever 
woman was yet informed with—I 
poured a little brandy into a glass, and 
begged her to drink it ; but she waved 
it aside with a sudden proud smile, 
sweet with kindness, too. 

“Do not misjudge me, Mr. Mus- 
grave,” she said ; “if I seem to falter 
in a time of trouble, it is not, I think 
from want of courage. It is the sense 
of uncertainty that always weakens 
me most—the not knowing what to 
do.” She suddenly ceased, lifting her 
hand to motion silence; but the noise 
was no more than the growling of old 
Broad water's voice talking to the boat- 
swain close against the cabin-skylight, 
one frame of which stood open. We 
strained our ears, but could not catch 
words enough to enable us to gather 
the import of their talk. I advised 
her to return to her berth, and sleep 
out the rest of the night if she could. 
She smiled at my speaking of sleep, 
and said she would go to her berth and 
dress herself. 

“But you will not come on deck, 
Miss Grant?” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Be advised by me, I beg you. It 
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is bleak and black; what can you do 
on deck? Next, in the present temper 
of the men, I could wish you to keep 
out of sight of them. The dawn will 
soon be at hand, and sunrise may give 
a new complexion to our affairs.” 

“J will do whatever you please,” she 
said ; “I merely need advice. What 
follows I hope I shall have courage 
enough to meet;” and with another 
smile—so full of spirit that it was 
almost enough to make one doubt that 
she fully grasped the significance of 
our dangerous situation, in a small 
brig with murder newly done, and the 
crew sheltering and making a hero of 
the assassin—she entered her berth. 
Ten minutes after I quitted my own 
cabin, fully dressed, and went on 
deck. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MUTINY. 


As I stepped over the combing of 
the hatch, I caught sight of the dawn 
sifting out into dim ash along the sea- 
board on the port, or, as we then 
termed it, the larboard side. It was 
a cold, unearthly light, and against it 
the sea-line ran in a short clear ruling, 
black as liquid pitch. The wind was 
a quiet breeze, as it had been through- 
out the night ; but the swell had veered 
from abeam to the starboard quarter, 
and swung the brig onwards in gliding, 
floating movements, though that her 
sails were doing their work you knew 
by the sound of the singing of running 
waters rising from the obscurity, 
mingled with a dull noise of moan- 
ing, and the flat, echoless plashing of 
ripple colliding with ripple into short 
spouts of sea, which leaped without 
life round about the vessel’s quarters. 

I can conceive of no spectacle more 
melancholy and cheerless than the first 
breaking of day over the wide and 
troubled ocean. There is a bleakness 
in the aspect of pallid heaven and yet 
darkling water, and in the gray com- 
plexion of the canvas and rigging of 
the ship, that enters the atmosphere 


as a sensible quality of cold; and I 
have known men who, though they had 
been on deck for several hours without 
feeling the edge of the wind, have 
slapped their breasts with a shudder 
to the first opening of the desolate 
faintness in the east. But it was soon 
broad daylight, and then you saw a 
piebald sky, mottled into rich marble 
with dashes of white vapour—a 
broad-bosomed swell rolling in folds 
of dark blue and brimming to our 
channels, freckled with foaming 
wrinkles. 

There were some men talking near 
the fore-hatch; occasionally they 
directed their glances aft to the 
quarter-deck, where the captain and 
boatswain stood in silent waiting, as 
it seemed to me, until the spring of the 
sun from the ocean should fairly settle 
the dawn into day. I took a long 
survey of the blue circle, but there 
was nothing to be seen. Not that 
there was anything to be hoped from 
the sight of aship, unless indeed she 
should prove a man-of-war ; for our 
trouble was not of a kind that a mer- 
chantman could meddle with. How 
could her people serve us? Advice was 
hardly likely to prove profitable to 
Broadwater, and more than that he 
was not going to obtain by backing his 
topsail to speak a stranger and asking 
him to send a boat. And yet even the 
remotest gleam of a ship would have 
yielded me a sort of feeling of relief, 
by qualifying, however worthlessly, 
the profound sense of loneliness that 
possessed me on first seeing the vast 
stretch of liquid waste bathed in the 
delicate light of the sunrise. 

There was an air of surly and defiant 
stubbornness in the postures and 
glances of the group forward that was 
instantly noticeable. I counted seven 
of them, and supposed therefore that 
amongst them was one or more of that 
division of the crew which had the 
watch below. They appeared to be 
holding a council ; and it was startling, 
I can tell you, to mark their forms, so 
to speak, come out from the blackness 
into the dawn, and to think of them 
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as having been there talking one to 
another, as they now were when the 
darkness hid them. 

I looked for the man Charles, but 
he was not on deck. No doubt it was 
the fancies put into my head by the 
thought of the dead creature below, 
which helped my imagination to colour 
and accentuate the attitudes and ex- 
pressions of the fellows; but even 
though the night had passed as tran- 
quilly as the preceding one, I must 
still, though bending the most incu- 
rious eye in the world upon them, have 
found something in their varied de- 
meanour to render me uneasy. There 
was doggedness and obstinacy in the 
plant of the figures swaying upon their 
legs to the heave of the deck ; in the 
arms squared firmly upon the breast, 
the rugged wrist of one hand show- 
ing out past the dark half-concealed 
knuckles of the other ; in the challeng- 
ing glances aft; in the well-conveyed 
indifference to the presence of the 
master. 

The second mate had a very worn 
and haggard look. He showed like a 
man worried to the heart ; but I think 
it must have been the shock of Both- 
well’s murder that paled and length- 
ened his face, for he had used the sea 
for too many years, and had lived too 
closely with sailors, to be scared to the 
degree that his visage and manner 
now indicated by mere mutinous mut- 
terings and loafing, insolent attitudes. 
As to old Broadwater, it was quite 
impossible for him to look gaunt ; his 
purple countenance was as much a 
part of him as his ears or his feet, 
and he would die with it on him, as a 
negro dies with a black skin. But the 
incidents of the night had done their 
work with him nevertheless. The 
arch over each eye was sharper; in 
quiet times this would have made him 
appear as though labouring under 
astonishment, but there were other 
features and other expressions to lift 
this aspect of surprise into a look of 
savage consternation. Had I viewed 
him without knowing what was the 
matter, I should have imagined that 
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he had been on deck day and night 
for a week, exposed to violent and 
dangerous weather, during which his 
mind had been heavily strained by 
anxiety. 

There was a man named Daniel 
Ladova, another half-blood, as I sup- 
posed, standing at the wheel, and I 
could have laughed outright at the 
pat fit of the fellow’s face to the cir- 
cumstances of the time; for though I 
dare say he may have been at bottom 
as steady, respectable, and sober a 
creature as one could wish to see in a 
ship’s forecastle, yet he was so con- 
foundedly ugly, with his flat nose, the 
nostrils whereof were stretched past 
the line of his eyes, his wide mouth 
and negro fulness of lips, his coal- 
black, long, streaky, Indian hair, low 
forehead and complexion of saffron, 
the whole topped off by the sieve-like 
pitting of small-pox, that one might 
have searched every shipping-yard in 
Great Britain without meeting with a 
fellow better qualified by his looks to 
stand at the brig’s helm in this 
particular juncture. 

Suddenly Broadwater made some 
observation to Gordon and walked 
aft. The boatswain called out, “ For- 
ward there! Send Charles aft, one of 
you!” but there was a half-hearted- 
ness in his way of singing out that 
made one feel he regarded the cap- 
tain’s command as purposeless and 
ridiculous. 

The fellows lounging about the fore- 
mast looked round to the hail, but 
only quitted their posture to that 
extent. No one called to Charles, no 
one even approached the scuttle to 
do so. 

“D’ye hear what I say, men?” re- 
peated Gordon, but in the same half- 
spirited tone, as though the bother of 
this time had taken most of the man- 
hood out of him; “one of you tell 
Charles that the captain wants him 
aft.” 

“Charles has got nothen’ to do with 
us,” cried back one of the fellows 
huskily ; “if the capt’n wants him, he 
knows where to find him.” 
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Broadwater bawled from the station 
he occupied near the wheel, “ What 
are they a-saying, Mr. Gordon? What 
are they a-saying, sir?” 

The boatswain replied, “ If we want 
the half-blood, we must call him our- 
selves.” 

“Send all hands aft! Send all hands 
aft!’’ shouted Broadwater furiously, 
stepping forward by half-a-dozen angry 
strides, and then halting, with his 
chest rising and falling to his passion- 
ate breathing, that was not all pure 
wrath either, for I could feel the irre- 
solution that lay under all this show 
of temper, and guessed that but very 
little likely to prove useful to us could 
follow on any intentions he might have 
in his mind. 

The boatswain instantly roared out, 
“ Lay aft all bands!” in much such a 
hurricane note as he would have de- 
livered in a gale of wind, in summoning 
all hands to reef topsails. 

My heart beat fast now, I confess, 
for the men’s refusal to obey this order 
would signify mutiny; and though 
from the first hour of my climbing 
aboard the Iron Crown I had been 
apprehensive of grievous trouble in 
this way, now that it had come to look 
as if the thing was about to happen, 
I was as much agitated as though I 
had never given it a thought, and it 
had broken upon us on a sudden. 
Judge, then, of my relief when I saw 
the knot of men gathered about the 
foremast leisurely make their way aft 
with a shambling, devil-may-care gait 
for the most part; one or two with a 
half grin, which was less suited to my 
taste than the mulish, sullen counte- 
nances the others carried. The captain, 
leaning forwards and backwards on 
his curved legs to the swing of the 
ship, his arms up and down, his hands 
clenched to the appearance of small 
rounds of beef, his cap jammed so 
tightly down upon his head that the 
upper rounds of his ears forked out 
with the pressure, stood fixedly re- 
garding the sailors as they approached. 
Meanwhile the boatswain had gone 
forward, and picking up a handspike, 


thumped the deck heavily with it, 
whilst with his head overhanging the 
seuttle—by which I would have you 
understand the little forecastle-hatch 
through which the men emerged from, 
or dropped into their quarters—he 
delivered a second leather-lunged roar 
of “ All hands lay aft!” emphasizing 
his cry with a further smiting of the 
deck with his bar, which he then threw 
down. This done, he came away, and 
stood a little abaft the main-rigging, 
the captain having posted himself 
abreast of the companion-hatch. Ina 
few moments the rest of the men who 
were in the forecastle tumbled up, 
hoisting themselves out with their 
elbows, and vaulting lightly on to the 
deck, with a sailor’s enjoyment of an 
incident that at least gave them some- 
thing else to think of than the cheer- 
less, laborious routine of the ship’s 
work. 

The sun was now risen, and some 
degrees above the horizon. It was 
half-past four in the morning, maybe 
later ; one takes no particular account 
of time in such passages as these. The 
warm breeze blew steadily, and the 
brig buzzed softly over the blue hills 
of swell. I had often read of difficul- 
ties of this kind happening at sea, but 
never been brought face to face with 
the reality ; and I remember thinking, 
as I stood on the larboard side of the 
vessel, close against the quarter-boat, 
and ran my eye over the group that 
had come to a stand a little abaft the 
mainmast, that though the perils of 
the deep be many, some frightful, and 
all of them formidable, the worst of 
them, ay, even fire itself, must yield 
in horror to mutiny—where men arm 
themselves against their fellows, where 
the passions of undisciplined minds 
are let loose, where tyrannic authority 
and bitter grievance come in conflict, 
and where the struggle is inflamed 
and rendered wilder than anything of 
a like sort could ever become ashore 
through the forecastle perception that, 
the bad business once entered upon, 
there is no mercy to be expected in the 
event of failure, no hope to be cherished 
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should rebellion prove successful. In 
disaster men work together for their 
lives; in mutiny they work together 
for their own destruction. The sweep 
of the sparkling sea-line round about 
us was like the compression of the 
very spirit of loneliness into our little 
brig. There was nothing to help the 
eye, to ease, by a solitary detail of dis- 
cipline, the perturbation excited by 
the scene. On board an Indiaman, 
for instance, there would have been 
mates and midshipmen in plenty, loyal 
to the commander ; with an array of 
passengers, maybe, in whose fidelity 
one could count in the name of self- 
concern. It would be strange, too, if 
the whole of a big ship’s company 
should prove disaffected ; so that the 
quarter-deck might reckon at least on 
the negative services of a portion of 
the crew. But if yonder crowd, 
gathered about the mainmast, and star- 
ing with mingled derision and hate at 
thesquare, round-legged, red-faced man, 
whose lifted brows and whistling 
mouth put the expression of a gape 
into his countenance, broke into revolt, 
what should our case prove? I counted 
ten of them, and the man who steered 
would make eleven, and Charles, who 
skulked below, twelve. Twelve reck- 
less fellows, with the scent of the 
assassin’s knife fresh in their nostrils, 
with instincts and yearnings perhaps 
made devilish by the memory of a 
usage of which I as a passenger must 
needs have seen but a very little part, 
though I had witnessed enough to con- 
vince me that had I been of their com- 
pany, and suffered as they had, my 
resentment would surely not have left 
me among the hindmost of them in the 
posture they now exhibited ! 

The picture was as nautical as the 
most ardent lover of ocean-pieces could 
desire. The men were variously at- 
tired: in blue dungaree, in patched 
canvas breeches, in half-boots, and 
coloured shirts which revealed their 
brawny breasts; here a round hat, 
there a sou’-wester ; and around every 
sailor’s waist was the narrow sea-belt, 
with a sheath of leather upon the hip, 
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holding, convenient to the grasp, the 
black haft of a dagger-shaped knife. 
The shadows of the rigging crawled 
upon them, as the vessel, with a little 
humming of water at her bow, floated, 
with cradling swings, from one sap- 
phire knoll to another; not a feature 
but had the true oceanic colour: the 
coils of rigging swinging at the belay- 
ing-pins ; the big scuttle-butt securely 
seized under the high bulwark; the 
little white caboose with its head of 
black chimney whence blew a vein of 
blue smoke ; the yellow long-boat amid- 
ships snugged under the spare booms 
with a black snout projecting from the 
sty under it ; and a darting and with- 
drawal beyond of the heads of cocks 
and hens glancing like red rags as 
they showed and vanished through the 
bars of the coops. Aloft, swelling 
gently, rose courses and topsails to 
the little royals, with a breezy stir of 
shadows in the hollows, and a pearly 
curve sunwards where the bosom, 
arching beyond the bolt-rope, caught 
the full splendour shining out of the 
east. 

Broadwater pulled off his hat, dried 
his forehead, covered himself afresh, 
and approached the men by half.a 
dozen paces. 

“Ts the man Charles among ye?” 
said he; “if so, let him step out, for 
it’s him I want, not you.” 

Of course he knew perfectly well 
that the half-blood did not form one 
of that little crowd. Perhaps he meant 
to convey that he had not deigned to 
glance at the fellows; but this was 
absurd, for every man as he stepped 
aft must have observed that the cap- 
tain watched him as a terrier does an 
approaching rat. One or two of them 
glanced over their shoulders, as though 
believing that the half-blood had come 
from the forecastle. No answer was 
returned to Broadwater’s inquiry. 

“Now, look here, men,” he con- 
tinued, with an air of bluster which 
I hoped would not increase upon him, 
“you know, of course, that Charles 
committed murder this morning by 
stabbing the mate, who lies a dead 
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body in his bunk below ; and you like- 
wise know that for an act of this kind, 
when he gets ashore he’ll be hung up 
by the neck, and left to dangle there 
till his bones blow away. Now, as 
he’s a murderer, it’s my duty to put 
him in irons, and keep him under 
hatches till I’m able to hand him over 
to the people employed by the law to 
sentence and strangle him, and all 
such folks as he. D’ye see, men?” 
with a powerful flourish of his arm, 
and a slight increase of bluster, as 
though he was gaining in spirit from 
the air of attention with which the 
sailors seemed to listen to him. “We 
don’t want no difficulties. Aboard me 
everything has always been plain sail- 
ing, and up to the knocker. My mate 
lies a dead man, and I want the chap 
as killed him.” 

He paused, running his eye over 
them. ‘Two or three of the crew gave 
their heads a quick shake, but none of 
them spoke, 

“The man,” proceeded Broadwater, 
“is lying snugged away in the fo’k’sle. 
Now, look ye here, my lads, there 
need be no trouble about it at all. 
All that you've got to do is just to 
remain where you are, whilst me and 
the second mate fetches him—seeing 
that he won’t come under milder 
persuasions.” 

I thought by the manner of the men 
that they hung in the wind, and would 
let the captain have his way. He must 
have fancied this also, for he started 
to walk to the forecastle with a gesture 
of his hand to the boatswain ; but, ere 
he could get one leg fair before the 
other, a tall, powerfully-built seaman 
flung himself with a stride or two upon 
the line of deck which the captain was 
about to measure, and cried out, “Stop, 
sir! no furder! We don’t mean to let 
you have the man!” 

If Broadwater had been shot 
through the heart the arrest of his 
movements could not have been more 
spasmodic and utter. Rage once again 
rendered him speechless, and the rush 
of blood to his head darkened his purple 
countenance into an almost livid com- 


plexion. Half-a-dozen sailors thrust 
up and formed about the man who 
had spoken. Their looks were so 
threatening, that I dreaded in Broad- 
water the least gesture that might be 
mistaken as combative by the fellows. 
The boatswain came to the side of the 
old man, who, gasping for breath, and 
as voiceless as a person in a fit, fell 
back step by step till he had put some 
half-dozen yards between him and the 
crew, by which time he had recovered 
his voice; but I protest, had I not 
locked at him and observed his lips to 
move, that I should not have known 
him by his tones. He raised his arm, 
and shook his clenched fist at the tall 
sailor. 

“Your name’s Terence Mole,” he 
said. “If it should cost me every 
shilling I’m worth so to punish ye for 
this here job as to keep ye cursing 
your mother’s memory day and night 
for ever having bore you, I’ll spend 
it! If, to have ye punished for this, 
it should oblige me to tear the shirt 
off my back and pawn it for more law 
yet tocrush you with, l’d do it, and 
go naked for the rest of my time, and 
die easy! You scoundrel!” 

He fell speechless again, with 
another mad brandishing of his arms 
towards the tall sailor. The man 
watched him with a cold, insolent grin. 
One of the crew exclaimed, “Soft 
words, master, soft words, Ye want 
that there man Charles, and we don’t 
mean to let ye have him.” 

The boatswain, with a glance at 
the captain, turned upon the crew. 
** Lads,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ consider what 
you're a-doing of! In protecting this 
here murderer you're making your- 
selves parties to his crime ; and though 
I don’t know much about shore-going 
law, I can’t question that your abetting 
of the villain may end in stringing 
most of ye up alongside of him ; whilst 
it should sinnify transportation for 
life to the rest of ye.” 

“Mr. Gordon,” answered the tall 
seaman Mole, “‘ we’ve tarned the matter 
over, and we’ve made up our minds 
not to let the man Charles suffer, least- 
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ways aboard this brig, for his act. 
He’s rid us of a devil,”’ he pronounced 
the word with a sudden snap of the 
teeth, “ and if he hadn’t done it some 
one else would ; though it was for him, 
by rights, to make a beginning, seeing 
how he was sarved,” he pointed with 
a dark thumb in the direction of the 
foremast, “ merely for commiserating 
the fate of a drowned shipmate. If 
the capt’n’s flesh an’ blood, so are we. 
We're willing enough to listen to 
reason, but so long as we continue to 
be the crew of this here brig, Charles 
don’t go into irons; nor shall we 
allow him to be punished in any 
other way.” 

With that he folded his arms, rear- 
ing his figure erect, and angrily staring 
at the captain. The boatswain turned 
to Broadwater as much as to say, 
“Speak, sir, speak. You hear what 
the man says.” The old fellow swung 
on his heel and walked aft, and stood 
with his hands behind him gazing gea- 
wards. The men fell to talking 
among themselves, and there was a 


laugh or two, but the hilarity had a 
very false ring, and was instantly 
checked by a growling, “ Dowse it, 


you fool, dowse it!” I observed 
some of the seamen regarding me, but 
I pretty well understood that by this 
time they knew that whatever might 
be my sympathies they assuredly did 
not incline towards the cabin-end of 
the ship. Besides, I had a right to 
listen and look on at all events, and 
leaning against the rail, with my hands 
in my pockets, I kept my eyes fixed 
on them, unmoved by their gaze. 
Although Broadwater scarcely re- 
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mained a minute abaft the wheel, the 
time seemed so long that I believed 
that he intended the men should break 
up and go forward of their own accord, 
without giving himself the trouble of 
dismissing them. But I was mistaken. 
He suddenly wheeled round and came 
along at a rapid pace, abruptly stop- 
ping however at some distance from 
the crew. 

“It’s your intention, then,” he 
shouted, “ not to allow me to clap this 
murderer in irons and lock him up?” 

“You heard what was said,” one of 
them exclaimed. 

“Mr. Gordon !”’ he suddenly roared, 
“forrards with us both! By the 
thunder of heaven, we'll have a try 
for the bloody villain, let follow what 
will!” 

I saw him tweak at the band of his 
trousers with the motion of a man 
who girds himself for an affray, then 
make a spring. The men closed ina 
wall before him. He struck at them, 
but I could not see that his blows 
were returned; they did no more 
than to press upon him and drive him 
backwards. Gordon threw his arms 
around the old fellow’s waist to drag 
him away. Sickened and horrified by 
the scene, I ran to assist the boat- 
swain, dreading lest one of the many 
blows which the old fellow was rain- 
ing might lead to a general onslaught 
on him, and grasped his right arm, 
and in a few moments we had hauled 
him clear of the crew, at whom the 
boatswain continued shouting, as to- 
gether we pulled the skipper aft, 
“For God’s sake, go forward, men! 
for God’s sake, go forward!” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MEMOIRS OF AGRIPPA D’AUBIGNF. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is one of the most 
delightful as it is one of the most 
popular forms of literature. Poten- 
tially, at any rate, it combines the 
advantages of many forms: it is a 
varied entertainment at which every 
guest can find something to his taste. 
You may have analysis of character 
superior to anything in the most 
modern analytical novel, for who can 
dissect another’s soul with the accuracy 
that he can lay bare his own? If the 
writer be truthful and have played a 
leading part on the world’s stage, you 
may have the most satisfying because 
the most veracious of histories ; on the 
other hand, if he be a liar, you may 
revel in the wildest of romances. The 
lover of gossip may sip his favourite 
beverage in his arm-chair without the 
trouble of going in search for it: the 
student of manners may revel in pic- 
tures of society drawn from the life. 

It is however of the essence of a 
true autobiography that it should 
reveal, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, the writer’s character. 
The so-called autobiography of a man 
who merely relates events from 
the point of view of one who has 
been a prominent actor in them is 
really a branch of history, and is only 
to be distinguished from ordinary 
mcmoirs by the fact of the writer being 
an actor instead of merely an eye- 
witness. Cicero’s letters are auto- 
biographical in the true sense : Czsar’s 
Commentaries are not. The interest 
of Greville’s Diary is mainly political 
and historical : the interest of Pepys’s 
Diary is Sam Pepys himself. The true 
autobiography does not necessarily call 
itself by that name ; in fact it is often 
all the more truly an autobiography 
for not doing so, for self-revelation is 
never so complete as when it is un- 
conscious. Much of the charm of 


Montaigne’s Essays lies in the auto- 
biographical interest. 

But true autobiographies, like all 
delightful things, are rare, for few men 
have at once sufficient egotism and 
simplicity to talk about themselves 
long enough to make a book out of 
their talk, and the necessary literary 
skill to make their talk entertaining. 
The great autobiographies, the auto- 
biographies that are classics, may be 
counted on the fingers. In the first 
class I should put by themselves 
Rousseau, the most conscious, and 
Pepys, the least conscious of self- 
revealers, and Cellini. But a high 
place in the second class should be 
assigned to the work whose name 
stands at the head of this paper, the 
Memoirs of Agrippa d’Aubigné. It is 
a true autobiography, for it reveals the 
writer’s character; and it is full of 
varied interest, as being written by one 
who played no small part in the affairs 
of his country in times of stress and 
trouble. A man who was at once a 
soldier, a theologian, a poet, and a 
historian, who for five-and-twenty 
years was the intimate friend of Henry 
the Fourth of France, who at the age 
of seven translated Plato, and at the 
age of seventy was condemned to death 
for the fourth time but lived to marry 
a widow in the following year, may be 
supposed to have something interesting 
to tell us, 

Theodore Agrippa d’ Aubigné, to give 
him his full name, first saw the light 
in the year 1552 (N.S.). His father 
was Jean d’Aubigné, Chancellor to the 
King of Navarre and an active leader 
of the Huguenot party. His mother 
died in giving him birth, the doctors 
having declared that either mother or 
child must be sacrificed. At the age 
of four he made his first acquaintance 
with the hardships of life, for there 























arrived from Paris a stern and pitiless 
tutor who taught him Greek, Latin 
and Hebrew concurrently. At the age 
of six he could read in four languages, 
and at seven he translated the Crito 
of Plato. When he was eight an 
event happened which made a deep 
and lasting impression upon him. 
Soon after the conspiracy of Amboise, 
he was riding with his father, who 
had taken part in it, through the town, 
when they suddenly saw before them 
the decapitated heads of some of the 
conspirators. The ghastly spectacle 
deeply affected the elder d’ Aubigné, 
hard and self-contained man though 
he was, and on the boy riding close up 
to him to see what was the matter, he 
solemnly placed his hand on his head 
and said: “ My child, to avenge those 
honourable men you must not spare 
your head, as I shall not spare mine ; 
spare it, and you will earn my curse.” 
Such was Agrippa d’ Aubigné’s baptism 
into the Huguenot cause. 

He was soon to have a taste of the 
dangers that the cause involved. At 
the age of ten, while he was living 
with a tutor named Béroalde, a nephew 
of the celebrated Hebrew scholar, 
Frangois Vatable, the whole family fell 
into the hands of a Catholic leader, the 
Chevalier d’Achon, and after a brief 
examination before an Inquisitor were 
summarily ordered to be burnt. 
Agrippa on hearing his fate merely 
said that his horror of the mass took 
away his horror of the fire. But on 
d’Achon asking him to dance a gail- 
larde to help to pass the time before the 
execution, he performed with such grace 
as to win the hearts of all present, and 
in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Inquisitor he and his friends were set 
at liberty. 

Soon after this his father died from 
the effects of a wound, and thus at 
the age of eleven he was left alone in 
the world with nothing but his 
mother’s slender fortune to support 
him, for the paternal estate was so 
heavily burdened with debt that his 
guardian renounced the succession. 
There was, however, enough to pay for 
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his education, which went on with 
unflagging vigour. After spending 
another year with the worthy Béroalde, 
he was sent to Geneva, where he 
studied for two years under the great 
Theodore Beza, and learnt among other 
things to make Latin verses in less 
time than it took to write them. But 
by this time he was getting somewhat 
tired of learning, and on the third 
civil war breaking out (September, 
1568), he could stand a life of inac- 
tivity no longer. With nothing on 
but his shirt he let himself down 
from a window of his guardian’s house, 
and after running with bare feet for a 
considerable distance joined a band of 
Huguenot soldiers, They presently en- 
countered a Catholic detachment and 
a skirmish ensued in which Agrippa, 
still in his shirt and bare-footed, did 
good service. He was then only six- 
teen. The next two years were chiefly 
occupied with fighting (he was in the 
battle of Jarnac where Condé was 
killed) and fevers, during one of which 
he made the hair of his fellow-soldiers 
stand on end with his account of the 
various marauding expeditions which 
he had conducted in the Huguenot 
cause. From this fever, he tells us, he 
rose a changed man. 

After the peace of St. Germain 
(1570) he had leisure to fall in love 
with Diane Salviati, the daughter of 
Sieur de Jalcy, and to compose a 
volume of verse, which he called 
“ Printemps,” and for which he pleads 
that a certain fuwreur, the “fine 
frenzy,” may be allowed to atone for 
the general lack of polish. It con- 
sists of a hundred sonnets called 
Hecatombe & Diane, twenty poems 
called Stances, forty-two odes, and 
various miscellaneous pieces ; no mean 
performance, judged by quantity alone, 
for a boy of nineteen, Whatever may 
be d’Aubigné’s defects as a poet it is 
impossible to deny his amazing facility. 
He is professedly a disciple of the 
school of Ronsard, to whom some of 
his earliest verses are addressed, and 
to whom his affinity is shown by the 
dignity and elevation of his muse, his 
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mastery over many varieties of verse, 
and his occasional use of Greek and 
Latin words. Though he modestly 
speaks of his poems as wanting polish, 
they are by no means either rough or 
inharmonious ; and if his work bears 
evident marks of haste and is wanting 
in what the French call ciselure Jitté- 
raire, it at any rate breathes the spirit 
of true poetry, for that same /wreur, 
which he tells us recommended the 
poems to many, is a most useful and 
genuine poetic quality. 

The marriage of Henry of Navarre 
to Marguerite of Valois in 1572 
brought d’Aubigné to Paris, but 
having wounded an officer of police, 
who had tried to arrest him while 
acting as second in a duel, he was 
obliged to seek safety in flight. Three 
days after came the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. But though he escaped 
assassination at Paris he came near to 
it elsewhere. At the door of a country 
inn he was suddenly attacked by a 
man on horseback, and was left after 
a desperate struggle with a terrible 
wound in his head. On the surgeon 
looking grave, as if his recovery were 
doubtful, he resolved to die in the 
arms of his mistress, and before day- 
break he wasin the saddle, For sixty- 
six miles he rode without drawing rein 
and arrived at Jaley speechless. He 
recovered, but his constancy was not 
rewarded, for soon afterwards, on the 
ground of the difference of their reli- 
gion, an uncle of the lady caused the 
match to be broken off. Again 
d’Aubigné fell into a dangerous illness, 
and again, in spite of his being at- 
tended by several doctors and a cele- 
brated quack into the bargain, he was 
restored to health. 

The year 1573, the year of the peace 
of La Rochelle, marks the beginning 
of a new epoch in d’Aubigné’s life, for 
it was in this year that he entered the 
service of Henry of Navarre, to whom 
he had been recommended as a man 
who found no danger too great (qui ne 
trouvoit rien trop chaut), The first 
result of this connection was an 
apparent desertion of the cause to 


which his father had devoted him, 
for at this time Henry was virtually 
a prisoner at the court of his cousin, 
Henry the Third. At this court 
d’Aubigné spent a couple of years, 
and according to his own account 
managed to adapt himself to the 
tainted atmosphere as easily as his 
master. Masks, ballets, Italian plays 
and suchlike entertainments were 
among the things dearest to Henry 
of Valois’s soul, and in planning and 
superintending these d’Aubigné was 
unrivalled. His gaiety, his restless 
activity, and his wit made him a 
general favourite; but the Queen- 
Mother looked on him with disfavour, 
and one Fervacques, whose mistress 
he had rebuked for the trifling pecca- 
dillo of poisoning her mother, made 
continuous attempts to assassinate 
him. Having failed to kill him with 
more manly weapons, he put some 
poison into his soup which made his 
hair fall off and his skin peel, but did 
him no further harm. Such practices 
were quite in keeping with the charac- 
ter of the French Court, where the 
most savage bloodthirstiness went 
hand in hand with the most degraded 
effeminacy and the most abject super- 
stition. Duels of a most murderous 
type, generally resulting in the death 
of at least two of the combatants 
(they fought, as a rule, three aside) 
were of daily occurrence, and in these 
d’Aubigné took frequent part, often, 
it is true, in self-defence, but as often 
from his innate love of fighting and 
danger. 

But though d’Aubigné and his 
master were outwardly enjoying them- 
selves in this terrible Paris, and 
though they were on intimate terms 
with the Duke of Guise, and even 
fought under his banner against their 
fellow - Protestants, they were fully 
aware of the danger of their position. 
Their gay carelessness was in fact a 
mask which alone made it possible for 
them to live in safety. Had either 
Catherine or Guise known the depth 
of far-seeing policy that lurked under 
the blunt, joyous demeanour of the 
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Bearnais, the poisoner’s glove or the 
assassin’s knife would infallibly have 
put an end to him before the world 
had learnt his worth. At last, strongly 
urged by d’Aubigné and his other 
Huguenot friends, he made his escape 
(1570). For the next eighteen years, 
up to the time when he returned to 
the bosom of the Catholic Church, 
d’Aubigné was one of his most zealous 
and faithful adherents. The two men 
were not unlike one another in their 
untiring activity and _ irrepressible 
geniality, and though their relations 
were often somewhat strained, partly 
from Henry’s want of consideration, 
partly from d’ Aubigné’s susceptibility, 
they were never wholly broken off. 
The faithful counsellor was often very 
plain-spoken, but this Henry was the 
last person to resent. And d’Aubigné’s 
advice was always honourable and 
generally prudent. On Henry’s love- 
making he looked with more lenience 
than perhaps it deserved, but quite 
early in the history of their connection 
he roundly refused to hunt his game 
for him, and when Henry wanted to 
marry the fair Corisande he gave him 
such advice as it is the fortune of few 
kings to get from their counsellors: 
“Love your mistress,” he said, “ if 
you will, but show yourself worthy of 
her; let your love be an incentive to 
spur you on to virtuous actions, and 
remember that you are now the next 
heir to the throne.” He was thanked 
for his advice, and, what is more, it 
was followed. D’Aubigné is not the 
only writer who taxes Henry with 
ingratitude to his adherents, but his 
ingratitude arose not from any badness 
of heart, but from the coarseness of 
his disposition, which made him care- 
less about wounding feelings that were 
finer than his own. For d’Aubigné, 
rough though he was in speech and 
manner, had peculiarly susceptible and 
delicate feelings: He had, moreover, 
a strong appreciation of his own merits 
and services: 

It is a common thing to speak of a 
king as fortunate in his ministers, or 
of the leader of an enterprise as being 
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fortunate in his lieutenants; but it will 
generally be found that the cause of 
this so-called good fortune is first the 
worth of the leader which brings men 
of equal worth about him, and secondly 
his insight into character which ena- 
bles him to make the best use of their 
services. But be this how it may, it 
is certain that in Henry of Navarre’s 
camp were to be found men of the 
highest character and ability. There 
was Maximilien de Bethune, Baron de 
Rosny, better known by his later title 
of Due de Sully, who from the day when 
as a boy he was presented to Henry by 
his father, never left his side either in 
the council-chamber or on the field of 
battle. There was Francois de la 
Noue, surnamed Bras de Fer, the 
Huguenot Bayard, as ready with his 
pen as with his sword, whom Mon- 
taigne rightly puts among the most 
distinguished men of his day. There 
was Duplessis-Mornay, “the Pope of 
the Huguenots” ; there was Crillon, 
whom his master called /e brave des 
braves ; and there was Lesdiguiéres, 
the hero of Dauphiné, of whom Queen 
Elizabeth said that if there were two 
Lesdiguiéres, she should beg one of the 
King of France. 

Such were the men with whom 
d’Aubigné was now associated as one 
of the King of Navarre’s most trusted 
servants. During the next thirteen 
years there are not many remarkable 
incidents to note in his career. At 
first Fervacques’s persistent attempts 
to assassinate him were his chief trial. 
He had other enemies too about 
Henry’s person, who did all they could 
to discredit him, and on one occasion 
he nearly died of wounds received in a 
duel which he fought to vindicate his 
honour against their attacks. He 
was also wounded several times in the 
various skirmishes, sieges, and sallies 
in which he took part, for whenever 
there was any dangerous work to be 
done it was always d’Aubigné who 
undertook it. 

After ten years of this perpetual 
fighting the wounds and hard work 
told their tale, and he had a serious 
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illness which kept him to his bed for 
four months. Before he was well re- 
covered he heard rumours of an ap- 
proaching battle. He instantly left 
his bed, got together a small troop of 
soldiers, and making his way with 
great difficulty across the country 
joined the Huguenot forces in time 
to share the glory of their victory at 
Coutras (1587). The year before this 
he had had a narrow escape. Having 
made himself master of the island of 
Oleron, off La Rochelle, he held it for 
some time against the Catholic troops 
who were sent to retake it, but at last 
after several days of hand-to-hand 
fighting, in which he always led his 
soldiers in his shirt, he was over- 
powered by numbers and taken pri- 
soner. St. Luc, the Catholic captain, 
one of Henry the Third’s mignons, 
promised him his life and allowed him 
to go on parole to La Rochelle on 
condition that he would return the 
following day. But receiving orders 
the next morning from the King to 
send d’Aubigné to Paris to be put to 
death, he sent a secret message to him 
not to come back. D’Aubigné, with a 
sense of honour which went far be- 
yond that of Regulus, would not accept 
the release of his parole without 
actually touching the hand which he 
had clasped when he gave it. He 
returned at once to St. Luc, who re- 
ceived him with tears. Fortunately 
just at this time a Catholic of some 
note was taken prisoner by the 
Huguenots, and an exchange was 
effected. On recovering his liberty, 
d’Aubigné was disgusted to learn that 
during his captivity the island had 
been sold by the King of Navarre to 
the Catholics. This ingratitude, as it 
seemed to him, on the part of his 
master, made him entertain serious 
thoughts of quitting his service ; but 
Henry was bound up with the Hugue- 
not cause, and to desert one was to 
desert the other. So with charac- 
teristic energy d’Aubigné set himself 
down toa diligent study of the Catholic 
controversialists, to see if he could 
find, as he expresses it, a “crumb of 


salvation” in the Roman religion, 
One of the writers whom he consulted 
was our countryman, the Jesuit Cam- 
pian, who had been hanged at Tyburn 
five years before; but he found him 
more eloquent than convincing. The 
celebrated Cardinal Bellarmine made 
at first a much greater impression on 
him, but the result of a careful study 
of such of his works as were then 
published was that. he became a more 
confirmed Protestant than ever. 

The only other incident to be noted 
in this period is his marriage in 1583 
to Suzanne de Lzay, with whom six 
years before he had fallen violently 
in love on seeing her at a window as 
he rode one day into the town of St. 
Gelais. His married life seems to 
have been thoroughly happy, though 
his wife must have had many an anxious 
moment, and can have enjoyed but 
little of his society. In 1588, however, 
d’ Aubigné, being, as he says, trop las 
de courir, constituted himself governor 
of Maillezais, a fortress near La 
Rochelle which he had taken. His 
master by no means approved of his 
retirement, but d’Aubigné having for 
more than twenty years never had 
four consecutive days’ holiday, except 
when prevented by wounds or sick- 
ness from military work, thought 
himself entitled to some rest and re- 
fused to give up his governorship. It 
does not appear, however, that he was 
any the less active for the cause in 
consequence. 

The following story is too charac- 
teristic of both Henry and d’Aubigné 
to be passed over. One night shortly 
before the taking of Maillezais, while 
d’Aubigné, as was apparently his 
custom, was sleeping with M. de la 
Force in a room opening out of Henry’s 
bedroom, he said to his companion, 
“La Force, our master is a skinflint 
and the most ungrateful man on the 
face of the earth.” La Force, who was 
half asleep did not hear, and muttered 
“‘ What do you say, d’Aubigné?” upon 
which the King, who was noted for his 
quickness of hearing, quietly said, 
‘‘He says I am a skinflint and the 
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most ungrateful man on the face of 
the earth.” D’Aubigné felt rather 
sheepish, but Henry was not in the 
least annoyed. The story is unfor- 
tunately not quite authentic, for it is 
only given in the notes of the early 
editions of the Memoirs and does not 
appear in the manuscript. But in his 
history d’Aubigné relates a similar 
story in which when his bedfellow did 
not hear his remark, the King chimed 
in with “ How deaf you are, don’t you 
hear that he says I want to marry 
my sister to several brothers-in-law at 
once?” “Go to sleep,” coolly replied 
d’Aubigné, “we have plenty more 
things to say about you.” 

From the time when Henry became 
King of France the Memoirs become 
less detailed. The death of Henry the 
Third left his successor in a very dif- 
ficult position, for the Leaguers refused 
to recognise him as King, and even 
the moderate Catholics were very 
averse to see a Protestant on the 
throne. D’Aubigné eloquently and 
forcibly advised him to stand to his 
colours, to trust to his old companions 
and to rally round him those Catholics 
that were for King rather than for 
Pope. Henry for a time followed his 
advice, and in most of the battles and 
sieges which marked the course of the 
struggle between him and the League, 
between France and Spain, between 
toleration and bigotry, d’Aubigné took 
a prominent part. 

In 1590 he had the misfortune to 
lose his wife, and for three years after- 
wards, he tells us, he did not pass a 
single night without weeping. Henry’s 
conversion to the Catholic religion 
(1593) considerably estranged him 
from his old servant, who loved the 
cause even better than the man with 
whom it had been so long identified, 
and who from this time forward de- 
voted himself to redressing the griev- 
ances of his Protestant brethren. Soon 
after Jean Chastel’s attempt to assassi- 
nate the King (1594), d’Aubigné after 
a considerable absence reappeared at 
Court. “Voila Monsieur Monseigneur 
d’Aubigné,” he heard the King say as 
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he stood in the courtyard waiting for 
the royal carriage to drive in. The 
“Monsieur monseigneur” augured a 
cold reception, but the King embraced 
him warmly, and bade Gabrielle d’ 
Estrées do the same. Presently the 
King showed him the mark on his lip 
which Chastel had made. “ Sire,” said 
d’ Aubigné, “ you have as yet only re- 
nounced God with your lips, and He 
has been satisfied with piercing your 
lips, but when you renounce Him with 
your heart, it is your heart that He 
will pierce.” “Noble words,” ex- 
claimed Gabrielle, “ but out of place.” 
“Yes,” said d’Aubigné, “for they are 
of no use.” 

Asa proof that he had not lost Henry’s 
confidence, the king of the League, 
Cardinal de Bourbon, was entrusted to 
his keeping at Maillezais. Some one 
alleged d’ Aubigne’s unruliness and dis- 
content as an objection. “ D’ Aubigné’s 
word,” said the King, “ will be enough 
to prevent any fear on that score.” 
The sequel showed that the King was 
right. For on the Duchesse de Retz 
sending a messenger to him with an 
alternative bribe of two hundred 
thousand ducats, or one hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns with the 
governership of Belle Isle, d’ Aubigné’s 
verbal answer was, “ The second offer 
is the better one, for it would enable 
me to eat in peace and safety the bread 
of my treason ; but as my conscience 
follows me so closely that it would em- 
bark with me when I sailed for Belle 
Isle, you can go back with the assur- 
ance that had I not given you my word, 
I would send you to the King.” 

In 1598,d’ Aubigné’s efforts in favour 
of his co-religionists were rewarded by 
the Edict of Nantes. It was a strange 
irony of fate that its revocation by 
the grandson of the man who passed 
it should have been partly owing to 
the influence of the grand-daughter 
of the man to whose importunities its 
passing was largely due. But so 
it was ; Francois d’Aubigné, Mme. de 
Maintenon, was Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
grand-daughter. 

. During the last years of the King’s 












life, he grew gradually more and more 
out of favour. According to his own 
account his friendship with De la 
Trémouille, Duc de Thouars, whom 
Henry especially disliked, was the 
main cause. But doubtless age and 
discontent, and the feeling that his 
long services had met with little or no 
reward, had neither softened his temper 
nor made his manners more courtier- 
like. It is therefore hardly to be, 
wondered at if the stern, virtuous, 
grumbling old Huguenot had become 
somewhat distasteful to a sovereign 
who still spent in gay pleasure such 
moments as he could snatch from the 
prosecution of world-wide schemes. 
But it is satisfactory to find that be- 
fore his death he took d’ Aubigné again 
into favour, and even talked of sending 
him as an ambassador to Germany, an 
act which, considering d’ Aubigné’s un- 
diplomatic freedom of speech, must 
inevitably have resulted in what Henry 
most desired, a speedy war. The 
King however changed his mind, and, 
instead, related to him in detail his 
grand scheme for destroying the power 
of the House of Austria! D’Aubigné 
snorted like a war-horse at the prospect 
of this mighty undertaking, and begged 
that, in his quality of vice-admiral of 
Saintonge and Poitou, he might be 
allowed to take part in it by making a 
descent on Spain. But Henry’s plans, 
which might have changed the whole 
course of European history, were sud- 
denly cast to the winds by an assassin’s 
knife. 

With Henry’s death the last link of 
d’Aubigné’s allegiance to his Catholic 
rulers was broken, and from this time 
forth he identified himself more closely 
with the malcontents at La Rochelle. 
On Condeé’s revolt breaking out he be- 
came his quarter-master-general, but 


1 It is unfortunate that D’Aubigné has given 
no particulars of this Grand Design, as it is 
called, which has so much exercised historians; 
but the little he says tends to confirm the 
view now generally taken of it, that the main 
object of it was merely the humiliation of the 
house of Austria, and not, as Sully says in his 
Memoirs, the remodelling of the whole of 
Europe. 
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the war was soon ended by the treaty 
of Loudun (1616), which d’Aubigné 
bitterly characterises as une foire pub- 
lique d'une générale ldcheté, dune par- 
ticuliére infidélité. Soon afterwards 
Condé seeing d’ Aubigné in the distance 
shouted to him, “Go home to Doignon.” 
“ Good-bye,” said d’Aubigné, “go to 
the Bastille.” And to the Bastille 
Condé in fact went, and passed three 
years there, while d’Aubigné consoled 
himself with the completion of his 
great work “ Les Tragiques ” which he 
had begun nearly forty years before. 
It was published with the strange 
title, “Les Tragiques donné an pub- 
lique par le larcin de Prométhée (au 
Desert, 1616).” Not long afterwards 
he sold his two fortresses of Doignon 
and Maillezais, which somehow or 
other seem to have become his private 
property, to the Huguenot Govern- 
ment at La Rochelle, and retired to 
St. Jean d’Angely, where he published 
at his own expense his “ Histoire Uni- 
verselle”, and accounted it a great 
honour that it was condemned and 
burnt by the Royal College at Paris. 
But he no longer felt himself at ease 
or even safe in France. He was an 
object of suspicion to the Government, 
and his own friends at La Rochelle 
showed him scant courtesy. He there- 
fore determined to spend the remainder 
of his days at Geneva. Here, in re- 
cognition of his long and faithful 
services to the Protestant cause, he was 
received with every mark of honour. 
The mayor came in state to call upon 
him, took him to church and put him 
in the ex-mayor’s seat, the seat ap- 
propriated to princes and royal am- 
bassadors, and finally crowned his 
hospitality by giving a public dinner 
in his honour. But the French 
Government did not leave him in 
peace even at Geneva, where he was as 
active in the Protestant cause as ever, 
and great efforts were made to induce 
the Genevese to dislodge him. Ac- 
cordingly for better security he built 
himself a house in the neighbourhood, 
and during the building had once more 
a narrow escape of his life. While 
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standing on the fifth story of the 
scaffolding, superintending the opera- 
tions—he was turned seventy—he 
suddenly fell, but catching hold of a 
newly-laid stone, and therefore any- 
thing but firmly fixed, he hung by one 
hand, two pointed spikes waiting to re- 
ceive him below, till assistance came. 
“ Tt pleased God,” he plaintively adds, 
“to leave me at no time and in no 
place free from danger.” In the same 
year be was condemned to death by 
the French Government for having 
used some stones of a dismantled 
church for his house. He was then 
engaged to be married to a widow, and 
it struck him that the way in which 
she received the news of his con- 
demnation would be an excellent test 
of her courage and worth. So he 
promptly told her, and received this 
gratifying answer, “I am happy to 
share with you in God’s quarrel ; what 
God hath joined together, no man shall 
put asunder.”’ The marriage took place 
in the following year. 

There is not much more to relate. 
To Englishmen it will be interesting to 
hear that the old man at the age of 
seventy-two was nearly making a 
journey to England in company with 
James Hay, Lord Carlisle, James 
the First’s magnificent favourite ; but 
he was stopped by a rumour that 
Geneva was likely to be besieged, and 
to be absent in a time of danger was 
wholly contrary to his principles. His 
latter days were embittered by the 
conduct of his son Constant. Gifted 
with many of his father’s talents and 
educated by the first professors in 
France, whose services were obtained 
by giving them double the ordinary 
pay, he might have achieved honour- 
able distinction. But he took to 
drinking and gambling, married a 
woman of low condition and then 
killed her, and finally completed his 
father’s mortification by becoming a 
Catholic. His celebrated daughter, 
Francoise, was born in the conciergerie 
of the prison of Noirt, where he 
happened to be residing for a season 
at his country’s expense. 
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It was apparently in 1628, after the 
taking of La Rochelle, that d’Aubigné 
wrote his memoirs, and two years 
afterwards, on May 9th (Ascension 
Day), 1630, after a fortnight’s illness, 
retaining his consciousness almost to 
the last, and with the praise of God on 
his lips, he went to his long rest. His 
widow’s letters testify how tenderly 
she loved him and how sincerely she 
mourned him. He left three legitimate 
children, Constant and two daughters, 
and an illegitimate son named Nathan, 
the ancestor of the family of Merle 
d’Aubigné. This Nathan was the son 
of one Jacqueline Chayer, with whom 
d’ Aubigné lived for a short time after 
the death of his first wife. In his will 
he expresses great repentance for his 
sin, and says that he had called his son 
Nathan after the prophet who censured 
King David. 

The first thing that strikes one in 
d’Aubigné’s character is his ceaseless, 
untiring energy. From the time when 
at four years old he began his studies 
to almost the very end of his long life 
he was never for a moment idle. 
When he is not fighting, he is writing ; 
when he is not planning an enterprise, 
he is planning a house. The numerous 
hairbreadth escapes which he had 
from death by fever, from death in 
battle, from death by assassination, 
from death by the public hangman, 
make his life one long romance. Most 
faithfully did he carry out his father’s 
injunctions not to spare his head in the 
Protestant cause. His bravery, his 
utter carelessness of his own person, 
amounted at times, as he himself 
admits, to temerity. It may be the 
duty of a commander to encourage his 
men by being foremost in every 
danger, but no possible advantage can 
arise from his fighting in his shirt. 
Not a few of d’Aubigné’s actions 
savoured not so much of the cool 
courage of a grown-up man, as of the 
bravado of a boy who courts danger 
merely from the love of excitement 
and applause. But d’Aubigné’s faults 
areall on the surface. Foolhardy, if 
you please, obstinate, self-confident, 
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arbitrary, rough in speech and manner, 
he was at heart chivalrous, loyal, 
honourable, full of warm and tender 
feeling. In the life he led, the life of 
a soldier in a war that was at once 
domestic and religious, and in an age 
inferior to none in dissoluteness, he 
must have been the daily witness of 
every sort of excess, and he did not 
escape untainted from the contact. 
But amid the dark assassins, the 
cynical debauchees, the effeminate 
voluptuaries, the careless pleasure- 
seekers that crowd the canvas of the 
Wars of Religion, the noble figure of 
the old Huguenot stands forth in 
pleasing contrast. Sainte-Beuve says 
of him that he was a type of his age, 
and to a certain extent this is true. In 
his restlessness and energy, in his 
thirst after learning, in his varied 
acquirements, in his indifference to 
personal danger he was a true son of 
the Renascence ; but the sterner and 
purer morality which he had learnt 
from the Protestant religion makes him 
rather resemble one of the heroes of an 
earlier generation, of an age when 
chivalry still reigned in the land, when 
valour had not degenerated into 
ferocity, nor the love of woman into 
sensual lust. 

His name is not unworthy to stand 
beside those of the many distinguished 
Protestants who in the sixteenth cen- 
tury did so much to raise France to 
greatness, beside those of Jean Goujon, 
Bernard Palissy, Ambroise Paré, the 
Estiennes, and Ramus. And it must 
be remembered that it is not as a 
mere soldier, as Mark Pattison con- 
temptuously calls him, that d’Aubigné 
is honoured in France at the present 
day, but as a man of letters, as the 
author of “ Les Tragiques.” The Me 
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moirs from which I have taken the 
foregoing account of his life are cha- 
racterised by Michelet as le plus beau 
livre du temps, and though this praise 
is perhaps excessive, it is in the right 
direction. There is an atmosphere of 
manly sincerity and single-heartedness 
about them that makes one’s heart 
expand to the writer. No doubt an 
old man of seventy-five, writing pro- 
bably from recollection, is not always 
accurate in his statements, and it is 
not inconsistent with d’ Aubigné’s cha- 
racter that he should a little magnify 
some of his exploits, but it is impos- 
sible to help feeling that in the main 
his statements are true. There may 
be inaccuracies with regard to matters 
of detail, such as dates and the names 
of places, but the general tone of the 
narrative is truthful. That it was not 
written for the world is shown by the 
preface, in which d’Aubigné enjoins 
his children not to allow more than 
two copies of the work to be made, 
and to keep them in the family. This 
injunction was for a time faithfull 
kept, but in the year 1729 the Me- 
moirs were published, under the title 
of “Histoire Secréte”, at Cologne. 
This editior®, however, in the true 
taste of the eighteenth century, was 
modernized by the editor, and another 
which appeared in 1731 at the Hague 
fared still worse. In 1851 M. Lalanne 
found in the Library of the Louvre a 
manuscript of the Memoirs which had 
belonged to Mme, Maintenon; and 
having satisfied himself on investiga- 
tion that it was an accurate copy of 
the original, which is still in existence 
at Geneva, he printed from it the first 
authentic edition. 
ArtTHurR TILLEY. 
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AccorDING to Megasthenes, as quoted 
by Strabo, the bulk of the population 
of India are husbandmen. “ They 
never resort to the town either to take 
part in its tumults, or for any other 
purpose. It therefore not infrequently 
happens that at the same time and in 
the same part of the country you may 
behold men fighting at the risk of their 
lives, while other men close at hand 
are ploughing and digging in perfect 
safety.” This description was written 
centuries ago, but it embodies one lead- 
ing truth which holds good to this 
day. The bulk of the population is 
still engaged in husbandry ; and it 
may still be asserted with confidence 
that the masses in India are profoundly 
indifferent to everything that does not 
immediately concern the cultivation of 


the soil, the simplest problems of 
domestic economy, and the worship of 


rural duties. The Government, as 
owner of the soil, takes and has taken 
from time immemorial its share of the 
produce ; beyond that, the average 
Indian has no knowledge of politics. 
And while we are dealing with 
generalities, there is another point 
that may be noticed. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts made and the money 
spent in the hope of educating the 
people of India, and of inculcating the 
principles of European civilization and 
culture, the intellectual development of 
the country, looked at broadly, remains 
very much what it was in the days 
of Megasthenes. If knowledge means 
book-learning and a capacity to under- 
stand things as we understand them, 
the natives of India are still steeped 
in ignorance. The total population 
may be put at two hundred millions ; 
less than four millions are under in- 
struction ; and of this number ninety- 
four per cent. are only learning to read 
and write in the vernacular, and to prac- 
tise the simplest rules of arithmetic. 


FOR INDIA. 


But this is a general statement. Let 
us try to get an idea of the Indian 
villager’s life in a particular locality. 
It has been described by a writer who 
knows it well as one of unremitting 
toil. He rises before daybreak, and 
after a few mouthfuls of stale bread, is 
off to the fields to work. At eight 
o'clock his wife or child brings him a 
stale bread-cake and a bow! of butter- 
milk. The work gves on steadily till 
noon, when he gets a good meal off 
more bread-cake and a little boiled 
pulse. In the cold weather he eats 
this in the field, only coming home 
for it in the hot season, In any 
case the work is resumed, and must 
go on till evening, when, after feed- 
ing his cattle, he can sit down 
to a well-earned dinner in the mud 
hut. After that he will go out 
to smoke and chat in the “common 
house ” of the village, or under the bar 
tree outside. His womankind have 
also been hard at work all day ; grind- 
ing corn, cooking, cleaning the house, 
and spinning. The boys of the family, 
as soon as they are old enough, are 
taken to the fields to tend the cattle ; 
and in the evening play rounders and 
hide-and-seek. The monotony of the 
daily round is only relieved by the 
gaiety of the periodical fair or the oc- 
casional wedding ; or when the season 
comes for sugar-pressing, and every 
one walks about with a yard of sugar- 
cane in his mouth. The villager in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is 
utterly uneducated. Some of the 
headmen can read and write, but the 
rest are as innocent of letters as a South 
Sea islander. Even when there is a 
school in or near the village, it is 
difficult for the farmer to send his son 
to learn. Apart from the interruption 
to agricultural duties, it would make 
the boy, his father thinks, discontented 
with his lot in life, and unfitted for it. 
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Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, from whose 
“ Kurnaul Settlement Report” I 
have borrowed this picture of rural 
life in a Punjaub district, confesses, 
as every Englishman must who 
knows the people, to a warm liking 
for the Jat husbandman. With all 
his monotonous toil, he is often ex- 
ceedingly intelligent, considering his 
opportunities. He is hospitable, and 
he likes a joke, when the point is 
broad enough for him to perceive it. 
His wants are simple. “Let me see 
ten good oxen, and ten maunds of 
grain, a grey buffalo’s milk, and sugar 
to sweeten it—God grant me this 
much, and I will not grumble.” His 
loyalty is beyond all question, for he 
well remembers the anarchy that pre- 
ceded our rule. Not that our adminis- 
tration is faultless in his eyes ; he has 
indeed two grave objections to urge 
against it. He bitterly complains of 
the native judges whom we set over 
him. Since their authority has been 
extended, he says, “everything has 
begun to grow dark.” He also affirms 
that the British Government is no 
respecter of persons. We do not 
maintain the prestige of his village 
elders. Matters have come, he will 
vow, to such a pass that a headman 
now cannot even box the village watch- 
man’s ears without being dragged be- 
fore a magistrate, and perhaps fined. 

Any number of pictures of Indian 
country life might be drawn ; all differ- 
ing no doubt in detail, but all suggest- 
ing the same general impression, that 
we have to do with a simple-minded 
rustic, 

Qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura bobus exercet suis. 

He it is who by his industry fur- 
nishes the State with its revenues ; and 
it is mainly on his behalf that the 
British administration of India is 
organized ; to protect him against ex- 
ternal foes and internal commotion, 
from the violence of lawless men, from 
plague and famine, and to enable him 
to enjoy the fruits of his toil in peace 
and security.. Nor have our efforts 
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been wholly in vain. Take the Punjaub 
before annexation. In those days 
every village was really little else than 
a fort, built on some high ground so 
as to overlook the country for miles 
on every side. A neighbour was an 
enemy. No man could consider either 
his horse or his wife his own, unless 
he was strong enough to defend them ; 
for although, as Sir Lepel Griffin says, 
the Sikh leaders were best pleased at 
spoiling the Mohammedans, or looting 
an imperial convoy, they were robbers 
first and patriots afterwards, and 
plundered with strict impartiality. 
Men in those days ploughed the glebe 
with matchlocks by their side. 
Some faint idea of the difference be- 
tween British and native administra- 
tion might be gathered from what 
goes on in the native States. Speak- 
ing of the Mahratta principalities of 
Central India, Sir Lepel Griffin writes 
that the peasants are little better than 
serfs. Torture is a recognized part of 
the judicial and police system. Taxa- 
tion is double, treble, and sometimes 
fourfold what it is in British India. 
Sir John Strachey, when in India, was 
once entrusted with the duty of trans- 
ferring a number of villages which for 
many years had been under British 
administration to one of the best 
governed of the native States. “I 
shall never forget’, he says, in his book 
on India, “the loud and universal 
protest of the people against the cruel 
injustice with which they considered 
they were being treated.” 

But a movement is now on foot in 
India, and is trying to win support 
in England, in favour of a policy alto- 
gether incompatible with the objects 
hitherto aimed at by the British Go- 
vernment of our great Asiatic empire. 
If we are to believe the vain clamour 
of the National Congress, flagrant 
injustice is being done to the Queen’s 
Indian subjects ; their righteous claims 
are persistently ignored, and the in- 
difference of the local authorities 
compels them to appeal to public 
opinion in England. This is the 
meaning of the yearly meetings held 
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at Calcutta, Madras, and Allahabad, 
and of the busy agitation of the agents 
of the Congress in London. That this 
movement is regarded with anxiety 
by those best able to judge may be 
inferred from the unusual pains taken 
by eminent authorities to dispute its 
methods and to make light of its plans 
for national regeneration. Sir Auck- 
land Colvin, Lieutenant-Governor of 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh 
—and even better known perhaps to 
English readers for his work in Egypt 
—has permitted the publication of a 
long and weighty letter addressed to a 
prominent supporter of the Congress ; 
while on the eve of his departure from 
India Lord Dufferin, who had so far 
studiously ignored the agitation, spoke 
freely and boldly of it, and declared 
in so many words that its demands 
could never be granted. 

Reduced to simple language, the 
argument of the National Congress is 
that India wants Home-Rule or some- 
thing like it; that the Indians are a 
nation capable of governing them- 
selves, and that the time has come for 
England to think of bestowing the 
gift which we have taught India to 
expect. In the course of his adven- 
turous journey through Central Asia, 
Lieutenant Younghusband, of the 
King’s Dragoon Guards, had an ex- 
cellent opportunity for discovering 
what ordinary Asiatics think of our 
rule in India. Merchants and pilgrims 
from all parts of the East visit Kash- 
gar and Yarkand. Many of them 
have travelled through British India, 
through the independent States of 
Afghanistan and Persia, through Rus- 
sian Turkestan, and through the outer 
provinces of the Chinese Empire. The 
very general opinion cf these men— 
not imparted to Mr. Younghusband 
as a delicate compliment, but noised 
abroad everywhere in the bazaars— 
is that the English are the only people 
in the world who really know how to 
govern a country. They make roads, 
railways and canals, build schools and 
hospitals, and see to the welfare of 
the people : “‘ Every one does what he 


likes and goes where he likes without 
let or hindrance.” This is valuable 
testimony. Our system of rule is here 
judged according to an Oriental stan. 
dard of perfection, and the verdict is 
entirely in our favour. The men who 
gave it, indeed, had not been educated 
in our schools, and their vocation led 
them to regard the absence of restric- 
tions on trade, the facilities of com- 
munication by road and railway, and 
the apparent prosperity of the buying 
classes, as far higher blessings than 
political liberty or intellectual devel- 
opment. At the same time the phil- 
osophy of these travelling merchants 
is that of Asiatics generally. Much 
the same views have always been held 
in the East, saving at exceptional 
seasons. But how far is the present 
time exceptional? Speaking of India 
alone, there have no doubt been periodi 
cal awakenings, and we may be wit- 
nessing one now. Sir George Birdwood 
the other day was pointing out how 
the ancient trade with Mesopotamia 
and Egypt gradually undermined the 
caste system of Brahmanic India, and 
substituted Buddhism for Brahmanism. 
This was an awakening. The Mongol 
conquest was another. The influence 
of England is beginning once more to 
rouse the slumbering East. Yet the 
doubt is in the first place whether any 
advance has been made towards in- 
fecting more than the very smallest 
proportion of the population with our 
ideas of national progress, and whether 
the only class which is learning the 
lesson with any alacrity is learning it 
aright and as we should wish it to be 
taught. Is the policy again of the 
British Government chiefly to aim at 
satisfying the aspirations of the Angli- 
cised class, in the hope that the leaven 
will gradually spread to the remainder ¢ 
Or will the untaught millions who do 
not send delegates to a National Con- 
gress, who do not write or even read 
the newspapers, who never heard of Mr. 
Bradlaugh and the House of Commons, 
Who till the soil, 
Sow the seed and reap the harvest with 
enduring toil, 
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and pay the revenue—will the masses 
still require so much of our energy to 
provide for their welfare and to keep 
them secure from foreign and internal 
danger, that we can have little time 
to spend on attempts to acclimatise 
European liberties in India? Lastly, 
will India as a nation substitute, for 
the old Asiatic standard of prosperity 
by which the merchants and pilgrims 
in Eastern Turkestan judged our rule, 
a new standard more in accordance 
with the enlightenment of the nine- 
teenth century in England? 

It is certainly advisable that Eng- 
lishmen should know what this educated 
or Anglicised Indian really is, and 
what he wants. As one of the Oriental 
products of the age, he is in many 
ways a very interesting study. The 
best, most polished specimens are met 
with in London. Intellectually they 
seem quite able to hold their own. 
They talk well, and are often better 
acquainted with European, or at any 
rate English, literature than is the 
average Englishman. One can hardly 
help suspecting, however, that their 
culture partakes rather of the nature 
of aveneer. It enables them to talk 
fluently and speciously of the glorious 
results to be looked for when repre- 
sentative government is established in 
the East, and when English institu- 
tions (including the ballot, the caucus, 
and the sweating-system) are exported 
wholesale to India, But there is often 
very little beneath the surface of their 
intellectual acquirements. Only rare 
instances can be quoted of educated 
Indians who have applied the prin- 
ciples of Western research to the study 
of their own history, philosophy, or 
religion, The only good books of the 
day on India are still written by 
Englishmen or by Germans; and no 
Indian has ever published anything 
to be named in the same breath with 
Sir Henry Maine’s “ Village Communi- 
ties”, or Sir Alfred Lyall’s “ Asiatic 
Studies”. Even if we wholly accept 
the Chinese notion that the qualities 
of a ruler are best ascertained by 
literary tests, we must surely feel 





some diffidence at the want of any- 
thing to prove intellectual capacity of 
a high order in the educated Indian. 
Displaying as it does so little that is 
new in its mental reflections, his bor- 
rowed energy is unlikely to prove 
more productive in public life, which, 
after all, requires action not less than 
eloquence. 

Let us, however, take the educated 
Indian at his own valuation, and see 
what he wants and look for. We may 
forget for the moment the uneducated 
masses and listen to the demand made 
by this new type of Asiatic. He pro- 
fesses to regard political liberty, with 
a leading place in the administration 
of the country, as more desirable than 
the passive contentment of a people 
protected from the dread of foreign in- 
vasion, lightly taxed, and interfered 
with as little as possible. Instead of 
the old Asiatic ideal of happiness, he 
would set up a new one, the ideal of 
educated India. Yet the Indian 
agitator, it should be noted, has not 
yet aspired to what in England is con- 
sidered a full share of political liberty. 
This may come in time. At present 
what he chiefly wants is an easier ad- 
mission to the Civil Service. In fact 
he is a place-hunter, pure and simple. 
He may often profess loftier aims ; but 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
he would rest perfectly satisfied with a 
well-paid post under the British Govern- 
ment. There are few educated natives 
who would not far sooner be commis- 
sioners of a division in a British pro- 
vince than Rajahs of native States. 
Perhaps it might be pointed out here 
that large portions of our Indian 
Empire are under purely native rule as 
it is ; that natives already havea place 
in the Indian Legislative Councils, that 
on municipal committees and district- 
boards they have a powerful voice in 
the management or mismanagement of 
local affairs ; and that there is nothing 
to prevent natives of ability rising to 
many high positions. The subordinate 
Civil Service is mostly manned by 
natives, and many of them are on the 
Bench. Those whoenter the Covenanted 
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Civil Service by literary competition in 
England are eligible for any civil ap- 
pointment in India. There is no limit 
to the number of natives who may pre- 
sent themselves for examination ; and 
it is only the superior ability of the 
Englishman that prevents the Indian 
filling all the vacancies. But what 
the native agitator wants is that a 
certain proportion of Government posts 
should be set apart exclusively for 
him. He does not ask for the citizen- 
ship of the Empire. He wishes India 
to be declared a separate and special 
province, in which the employment of 
Englishmen should be limited, if not 
altogether forbidden. 

The main bearings of the whole 
question have recently been examined 
by a Commission whose report is now 
public property. The Public Service 
Commission was instructed “ to devise 
a scheme which may reasonably be 
hoped to possess the necessary element 
of finality, and to do full justice to 
the claims of natives of India to higher 
and more extensive employment in the 
public service.” In other words, it 
was to study the existing machinery 
of administration, and to say how far 
European could be replaced by native 
regency. Nearly four hundred persons 
were summoned to give their evidence, 
and seventy more witnesses came for- 
ward of their own accord. Notices 
were widely circulated in each province 
inviting any one to give evidence if he 
wished ; and the fact that only two 
hundred and forty-three non-officials 
gave evidence, either by special invi- 
tation or of their own accord, might 
suggest that the people of India 
generally are not so absorbed in the 
questions under investigation as we 
are sometimes given to understand. 
However, by the help of the evidence 
collected and the opinions recorded, 
we may form a fairly sound idea how 
India is governed, what modifications 
of the system are advisable or possible, 
and (which is of most consequence) 
how far we can listen to the demand 
for a more or less decided approach to 
Home-Rule for India, 


The Government of India has be- 
come much more complicated than it 
used to be. New responsibilities have- 
been incurred, new duties have been 
imposed, and the machinery of admin. 
istration is perhaps the most elaborate 
piece of official mechanism that will 
be found anywhere. The State does 
everything; and does it, moreover, 
with a good deal of ostentation. One 
meets the oflicial—or at any rate his 
messenger and office-box at every turn. 
Red-tape is universal, and almost 
every human interest has its special 
bureau. By the term Indian civilian 
we generally understand a member of 
what is usually called the Covenanted 
Civil Service. The Indian civilian is 
appointed by public competition in 
England. Ever since 1853 the exami- 
nation has been open to “any person 
being a natural born subject of Her 
Majesty.” It is thus open to every 
native of British India, though not to 
the subjects of Native States. Twelve 
members of the Indian Covenanted 
Service are natives of India who suc- 
cessfully competed at the open exami- 
nation in London. Under the regula- 
tions, however, now in foree, it is quite 
unlikely that natives would ever gain 
access to the Covenanted Service ex- 
cept in very small numbers. Only a 
few of those who come to England to 
compete with young Englishmen will 
be successful. The exceptions can be 
ignored ; and the Covenanted Civil 
Service represents the purely English 
element in the Executive. 

Not without reason the Indian civi- 
lian thinks a good deal of himself. 
After a severe struggle with rival 
competitors he has gained admission to 
a corps d'élite. He is bound to rise to 
positions of honour and responsibility, 
and may win distinction in the fulfil- 
ment of duties as arduous as any en- 
trusted to servants of the Crown. The 
self-confidence and esprit de corps of 
the Indian Civil Service, its recruit- 
ment in England and the purely 
English tone of its traditions, would 
always be a guarantee for the due 
maintenance of the leading principles 
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of Western civilization which we have 
introduced into the country. No one 
therefore who believes, as most Eng- 
lishmen will when they reflect on the 
matter, that the Government is a trust 
not to be idly repudiated, can view 
with unconcern even the discussion of 
measures which might injuriously af- 
fect the status of the Civil Service in 
the least degree. Indian Home-Rulers, 
however, assert that the time is at 
hand when India will be ruled by 
Indians ; and that by way of preparing 
for this millennium we should take 
steps not merely to throw open a 
certain number of appointments to 
Indians, but to exclude Europeans 
from them. Advanced native thinkers, 
as they style themselves, explain how 
this is to be done. A third, or a 
tenth, or some fixed proportion of the 
vacancies in the Indian Civil Service 
now competed for in London, might 
be reserved for natives of India, who 
should be allowed the exclusive right 
of contesting them; and if possible 
the native examination should be held 
in India. 

Of course, considering the education 
we have given them, it was only to be 
expected that representatives of the 
more pliable races would come forward 
sooner or later with crude political 
theories bound to be either dangerous 
or absurd. Before now promoters of 
popular instruction have been discon- 
certed at the crop that springs from a 
broadcast sowing of dragons’ teeth. 
But it is not the political precocity of 
young Bengal by itself which the 
Indian Government would find it diffi- 
cult to deal with. The encouragement 
and support given in England to these 
budding revolutionists is the real 
danger. For they not only find ad- 
herents amongst people whose interest 
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in India varies directly with their 
want of knowledge ; but what is more 
surprising, they command in some 
unaccountable way the sympathy of 
one or two observers who have had 
ample opportunities of forming a 
sound opinion. 

A detailed examination of the reso- 
lutions passed at the Congress lately 
held at Allahabad would fill volumes. 
Enough has been said perhaps of the 
chief demand they make—namely, 
that places should be found for the 
educated Indian in the Civil Service 
to the exclusion of a better qualified 
Englishman. But it is the means by 
which Indian reformers seek to pro- 
mulgate their creed that requires most 
careful attention. The promoters of 
the Congress, to whose orations we 
are invited to lend a respectful ear, 
are busily circulating among the com- 
mon people tracts and pamphlets 
which can only be described as an 
undisguised incitement to sedition. 
In these compositions English rule 
and English officials are plainly held 
up to execration ; and the natives of 
India are insidiously advised that force 
may obtain what is denied to merit. 
Members of Parliament and all public 
writers and speakers in England who 
desire to comprehend the matter 
should enquire by whom and how the 
agitation is conducted. Limited as it 
may be now to a narrow class, this 
agitation may expand, if not properly 
dealt with, into a movement fraught 
with the greatest danger. The troubles 
which might one day threaten India 
from the outside are not so remote 
that we can afford to miscalculate or 
neglect the possibility of internal 
commotion. 


STEPHEN WHEELER. 





VOLTERRA, 


THE approach to the ancient Etruscan 
city is very fine, its towers and walls 
standing out sharply in crescent shape 
against the sky, with the queer mass 
of Monte Nero rising sheer out of the 
plain close by. The whole country 
looks as though it had been tossed 
and tumbled about without rhyme or 
reason, and I wondered whether 
Martin had ever been here, as_ his 
quaint picture of “The Plains of 
Heaven ” is curiously like this savage, 
grand, lonely landscape. The hill 
seemed endless as our horses toiled up 
the well-made road, and at length 
deposited us at the Albergo Nazionale, 
whose hostess was sadly disconcerted 
at our arrival, as all her best rooms 
had been ordered for the next day— 
rooms, as she informed us with pride, 
inhabited by the young princes of 
Aosta not long since. The theatre, 
too, was open, and had attracted many 
people from the country round. 

Some of the medizval writers gravely 
assert that Volterra owes its founda- 
tion to Noah, who, having settled 
Shem in Asia and Ham in Africa, 
one hundred years after the deluge 
set sail for Europe with Japhet, and 
landed in Italy, where, on the top of 
a high hill, answering to Volterra, 
he raised an altar to God. Others say 
that a grand-nephew of Noah, named 
Vul, was the real founder, whence 
comes the name terra di Vul, land of 
Vul. Some again resolve it into Vola 
Tyrrhenorum, or land of the Etrus- 
cans ; but Dennis and other competent 
authorities regard Volaterrz as merely 
the Latinised form of the Etruscan 
name Velathri; the syllable Vel or 
Vul being frequently found in Etrus- 
can names, as Velsina, Vulci, Velimnas, 
&e.; and the rest of the word atri 
appears, according to the above-men- 
tioned writer, to have some analogy 
with hat or hatkri, found on the coins 


of Hatria, the Etruscan town which 
gave its name to the Adriatic, and to 
the atrium, or court, of Roman houses. 
Cramer and Millengen both infer from 
this analogy that Volterra was founded 
by the Tyrrhene-Pelasgi, when they 
left the shores of the Adriatic to settle 
in the land of the Umbri. 

There is small doubt that Velathri 
was one of the twelve great Etruscan 
cities, but her early history is as little 
known as that of her inhabitants, 
those mysterious, highly-civilised 
people called Tyrrheni by the Greeks 
and Etrusci by the Romans, whose 
language has been wiped out like 
writing off a slate, and is one of the 
enigmas still awaiting a solution. One 
can only gaze with wonder at the 
colossal walls, 


Piled by the hands of giants 
For god-like kings of old, 


and at the cinerary urns which are 
dug up every day within the boundary 
of the ancient city, some of them 
sculptured with figures of rare grace 
and beauty. 

The Piazza Maggiore, once called 
dell’ Olmo, from a gigantic elm-tree 
which grew where now stands the 
Palazzo Pubblico, built in 1256, is pic- 
turesque enough. Two marzocchi, or 
Florentine lions, guard the entrance 
of the palace, recalling the days when 
Volterra succumbed to the power and 
wiles of the Republic, and armorial 
shields of the various Podestas, some 
in della Robbia ware, with the usual 
garland of fruit and flowers, decorate 
the front. If the stones of the old 
Piazza could only speak, what tales of 
blood and daring, of treachery and 
self-sacrifice, they would tell! It was 
here that Bocchino Belforti was be- 
headed on the tenth of October, 1361. 
His father, Ottaviano, head of the 
Guelph party and a descendant of the 
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richest and most powerful family of 
Volterra, in 1339 rebelled against the 
bishop, a Ghibelline, and turned him 
and his adherents out of the city, 
burning and plundering their castles 
and possessions. He became absolute 
master of Volterra, and entered into a 
league with the Florentines, whom he 
supplied with money and men for 
their wars. In 1342 he sold his native 
town to the infamous Duke of Athens, 
managing to retain the good graces 
both of the citizens and the tyrant. 
The Florentines having proved them- 
selves hard masters, Giusto Landini, 
a popolano (son of the people), raised 
the city against them in 1429. Clever, 
handsome, and courageous, Landini 
sent ambassadors to Siena and Lucca 
to ask for help, but with small suc- 
cess. Nothing daunted, he trained 
the people of Volterra, and prepared 
for a desperate resistance against 
Palla Strozzi and Rinaldo degli 
Albizzi, who were marching against 
the city, when the nobles, jealous of 
his popularity and power, asked him 
to come and confer with the priors 
and council in the Palazzo Pubblico. 
Little dreaming of treachery, Giusto 
went unattended, and, no sooner had 
he put his foot over the threshold of 
the council-room than twenty daggers 
were drawn against him. Two of his 
cowardly assailants fell, but he was 
overpowered, and, mortally wounded, 
was thrown out of the centre 
window on to the pavement below. 
The death of the gallant young Lan- 
dini was instantly communicated to 
the Florentine army, who marched into 
the city, imposed heavy fines on her 
citizens, forced them to build II 
Cavaliere, a new fortress close to 
the old one, and deprived them of the 
privilege of electing their Podesta. 
The Palazzo del Podesta, now the 
Prefecture and seat of the tribunal, 
was bought by the town of Volterra in 
1223 for one hundred Volterrean /ire, 
from Giuseppe and Lottaringo de’ 
Topi ; and in the walls of the tower 
are still two ancient stones on which 
a mouse is rudely sculptured, so 
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rudely that the lower one is exactly 
like a huge pig. In old times the 
prisons were here, and from the chapel, 
where the wretched criminal passed 
his last hours, a trap-door let his body 
fall into a subterranean room. It was 
from this tower that Giovanni Inghi- 
rami let himself down by a rope, amid 
the jeers of the populace, in 1472. 
Paolo Inghirami and Bernardo Ricco- 
boldi, of Volterra, with a Siennese and 
three Florentines, had bought the right 
of excavating alum from the commune 
of Volterra, whose interests were said 
to have been entirely neglected by the 
secretary. Public opinion ran high, 
and at length the matter was referred 
to the arbitration of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, who decided in favour of the 
lessees. Paolo Inghirami, surnamed 
Pecorino, returned from Florence, and 
one Sunday morning, coming out 
of the Duomo, “with a most superb 
air,” says an old chronicler, “ he being 
a tall and handsome man, with very 
bushy and arched eyebrows, one Guas- 
parri, having with him a dozen or more 
of those we call Lombards, tall men, 
as straight as their own pine-trees and 
fairer than women, walked up and 
down insolently on the Piazza, It 
being known that this Guasparri was in 
league with the enemies of the house 
of Inghirami, Paolo determined to take 
horse and retire to his country place. 
But, alas! his evil fortune decided that 
other counsels should prevail, and he 
walked with most proud bearing into 
the Palazzo del Podesta, whence he 
sent to summon his adherents and 
servants. Now was the turn of Man- 
cino degl’ Incontri, his sworn enemy! 
On a sudden, a thousand voices cried, 
‘To arms!’ and in a few seconds the 
city was in a tumult, the great bell 
from the tower of the communal palace 
tolled ominously and filled allsouls with 
terror. Night put an end to this, but 
fires blazed in the streets, and you may 
well conceive that sleep fled the city. 
Next morning, burghers, and peasants 
curiously armed, ran furiously up and 
down, crying with threatening voices 
for ‘Il Pecorino.’ He, who was no 
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coward, hearing these loud voices, yet 
began to quail; and those who tried 
to preach peace were most evilly 
treated. The Podesta, not knowing 
what to do, at last signified that he 
would give up Paolo, on condition 
that his life should be spared. Fero- 
cious cries replied that no conditions 
would be given, and on a sudden the 
crowd forced the door of the palace 
and broke in. Romeo Barlettani, who 
of a truth was an excellent peace- 
loving man, put himself forward to 
try and stop the people, and might 
have succeeded, but that a burgher, 
who owed him much money, knocked 
him on the head, when his body was 
thrown out of a window on to the 
crowd beneath. Paolo Inghirami, 
hearing the crash of the falling doors, 
rushed down dark steps into a small 
room which served as a prison, but 
being soon discovered, defended him- 
self with much desperation, running 
several of his assailants through the 
body. They hesitated, when a most 
villainous and ferocious idea seized 


them, and in the twinkling of an eye 
sulphur and such-like stuff was pro- 
cured, and a large fire kindled at the 


door of the prison. Paolo fell dead, 
and his fine body was hurled from the 
top of the tower into the Piazza. 
Giovanni, his younger brother, having 
taken refuge on the very summit, was 
made a butt for the arrows of the mul- 
titude ; but being satiated by the blood 
already shed, the people gave him his 
life, and let him down by a rope from 
the high tower, as though fora show 
und amusement.” 

The old chronicle goes on to describe 
the anger of Lorenzo de’ Medici, and 
the determination of the Florentines 
to punish the people of Volterra. Duke 
Frederick of Montefeltro and Urbino 
was their general, and outside the 
gate of Selci, to the east of the city, 
he gained a decided victory on the 
Poggio delle Croci, so-called from 
the many crosses erected over the 
graves. To this day no plough has 
ever turned over the earth, soddened 
with the best blood of Volterra. 
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Internal dissensions and the treachery 
of their Venetian and Milanese auxili- 
aries betrayed the city, after a forty 
days’ siege, into the hands of their 
assailants, who promised to refrain 
from plundering and ill-treating the 
inhabitants. How ill this promise 
was kept can be read in the history of 
those turbulent times ; excesses only 
ceased, says an old writer, when a 
ribald soldier dared to rob God him- 
self, seizing the holy vessel in the 
ciborium on the altar of the cathedral. 
At that moment a violent earthquake 
shook the whole city and did not cease 
until the terror-stricken thief had 
deposited his spoil on the altar, when 
he staggered out of the church like a 
drunken man, and threw himself head- 
long down the precipice near by. 
“Let all the enemies of God perish 
thus,” piously ejaculates the narrator. 
In order to secure their hold on 
Volterra, the Florentines ordered the 
destruction of the church of St. Peter 
and of the episcopal palace, which 
interfered with their erection of the 
fortress, still called La Rocca Nuova, 
a quadrangular building, in the centre 
of whose walls rises the tower, Il 
Mastio, which dominates Volterra, 
and was once celebrated as a State 
prison. The view from the top of 
Il Mastio is extraordinary: to the 
north the white villas of Nice can be 
seen on a clear day, and the curved 
shores of Genoa and Spezia; while 
the Maremma (where, according to 
the proverb, you get rich in a year 
and die in six months) stretches its 
rolling woods and green swamps for 
miles and miles towards the south. 
Out of the bright sun one descends 
into those terrible dungeons, the lower 
ones only receiving air through a tube 
in the walls of enormous thickness. 
In these cells, so small that you can 
hardly turn round in them, many 
wretched victims passed years of 
anguish. Giovanni and Galeotto de’ 
Pazzi, two young scions of the Floren- 
tine family who headed the revolt 
against Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, were the first inmates. The 
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last Gonfaloniere of Florence, Rafaelle 
Girolami, spent many years in one of 
them, and Vincenzo Martelli ended 
his life in the Mastio for inditing a 
sonnet against Alessandro de’ Medici. 
Among other well-known names we 
find Pandolfo Ricasoli, the famous 
Giovanni Bandini, and the two brothers 
Lorenzini, sent here by order of 
Cosmo the Third for corresponding 
with his wife, Margaret of Orleans, 
after she had separated from him 
and returned to France. In one of 
her letters to her husband she says, 
** Not one hour passes that I do not 
hope to hear you are hung. You, 
a flower of rue, God will not have you, 
and the devil declines your company.” 
Lorenzo Lorenzini wrote his treatise 
on conic sections in prison, without 
the aid of any books, and had great 
difficulty in persuading the constable 
of the tower that those queer figures 
and lines were not magic. 

Sunday morning broke grey and 
sullen, and the mist was driving in 
dense clouds from the plain beneath, 
giving the effect of a tossing rolling 
sea, as we went to high mass in 
the cathedral where the bishop was 
officiating, it being a great Saint’s 
day. 

Resplendent in crimson satin, with 
a white mitre on his head, and sur- 
rounded by four canons in cloth of 
gold, the bishop sat on his throne with 
closed eyes, looking profoundly bored. 
At his feet, on the steps of the throne, 
were four choristers in red silk robes, 
and many other clergy stood round 
in white surplices. The epistle and 
the gospel were read from the curious 
old pulpit in the body of the church 
by a canon, attended by a priest 
and a pretty fair-haired chorister- 
boy, who leant his curly pate on both 
hands as he put his elbows on the 
edge of the pulpit, and stared va- 
cantly down on the congregation. 
Then the organ pealed forth, and the 
bishop slowly rose, leaning on a fine 
silver crozier, and for the first time 
raised his eyes. With a powerful yet 
musical voice he began a panegyric 


on those Italians who still worshipped 
the mortal remains of the Saints, 
pointing often to the high altar where 
stood a life-size silver bust. ‘“ O dearly 
beloved,” he exclaimed, “you will 
hardly believe me when I assure you 
that there are atheists in this world 
who call us idolaters for adoring the 
sacred bones of Saints and Martyrs, 
but what do they worship? Those 
heretical English come to Italy ; they 
buy the greasy hat of Gasperone! for 
a fabulous sum, and take it back to 
their own country as a thing to be 
adored! The French, who, alas, have 
fallen away from their old love of our 
holy Church,” here the bishop sighed 
deeply and paused, “creep on their 
knees to kiss the slipper of that arch- 
fiend Voltaire; and the Germans at 
Berlin, O my beloved—ah! you may 
well raise your eyebrows,—make pil- 
grimages to the cell of that unfrocked 
monk, Luther, whose very name is an 
abomination, and scrape the white- 
wash off the walls, preserving that 
carefully as a relic !” 

The strains of Garibaldi’s hymn and 
the shouts of Evriva el deputato, just 
outside the cathedral door, here 
drowned thé voice of the irate prelate, 
whose face did not look pleasant as he 
wiped his brow with a red and yellow 
cotton handkerchief, which contrasted 
oddly with the splendour of his attire ; 
and I breathed more freely when we 
got out of the cathedral into the fitful 
sunlight among the joyous crowd— 
laughing and joking round the musi- 
cians, whose long pheasant feathers 
wagged gaily to the strains they were 
playing. 

The people of Volterra are a fine 
race—the girls, in particular, are hand- 
some, with singularly long almond- 
shaped eyes, straight mouths, and 
powerful chins, quite Napoleonic in 
cut. They are civil and pleasant in 
their manner to strangers, of whom 
comparatively few seem to come to 
Volterra, to judge by the absence of 
beggars. We paid fivepence each 

? A famous bandit, whose peaked hat was, 
I believe, bought at Rome by an Englishman. 
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for a stall to hear “ Poliuto,” at the 
theatre “ Persius Flaccus.”” The 
orchestra was good, and the young 
prima donna sang charmingly and 
acted with feeling; but the chorus, 
though always in time and tune, were 
so funny in their dress and action, 
that it was impossible to look at the 
stage without laughing. Fashion in 
Italy requires that all hats should be 
cocked well over one ear, so the Roman 
Senators had put on their fillets alla 
Bersagliera, and the effect was more 
ludicrous than I can describe ; those 
with curly hair looked like lop-sided 
cockatoos. The scenery, too, left some- 
thing to be desired, as it represented 
medieval Volterra, in whose narrow 
streets the Roman toga was rather out 
of place. 

The museum in the Palazzo Desideri 
is admirably arranged, and reflects the 
greatest credit on the director. There 
are over four hundred cinerary urns 
or ash-chests, sometimes carved out of 
the local rock panchina, but generally 
of alabaster; many still bear faint 
traces of gilding and painting. They 
are rarely more than two feet in 
length, and the reclining figure on the 
lid is always more or less grotesque, 
particularly the body, for some of the 
heads are evidently faithful portraits. 
The Etruscan manner of marking the 
age of the deceased is curious: on the 
urn of a youth is a four-leaved single 
flower ; middle-age is symbolised by a 
double sunflower with wide-open un- 
curved leaves; old age by the same 
flower, with the leaves curved back- 
wards and drooping. 

It is singular how many of the maie 
figures make the Southern Italian sign 
against the evil eye. Many of them 
hold a patera in one hand, which has a 
hollow in the centre underneath, into 
which the two middle fingers are in- 
serted, leaving the first and fourth 
tingers sticking straight out, and thus 
making the corne or horns. LEtrus- 
can ladies were evidently learned, as 
many of the female figures have an 
open tablet or book in one hand; 
the matrons have a borchia, a large 


round ornament held by a double 
chain, on the breast (in the collection 
of jewellery is a silver one found 
in a tomb), and hold a pomegranate, 
emblem of fertility. 

Some of these urns are profoundly 
touching, as well as beautifully exe- 
cuted; and three, with the subject 
of the Seven before Thebes, are 
remarkable as bearing on the old 
Etruscan gate of Volterra, the Porta 
all’ Arco; for on one is figured the 
ancient gateway with its three colossal 
heads (now unformed masses of stone, 
which were thought to be lions’ heads, 
until the discovery of this urn). The 
centre one, the keystone as it were, is a 
female head ; the other two are heads 
of warriors. A favourite subject was 
the spirit on horseback with Charun 
in front, a huge hammer over one 
shoulder, and a female figure of some 
beauty sadly following the jaded, de- 
jected steed. This signified that the 
evil deeds of the deceased outnumbered 
the good. When, on the contrary, the 
female figure precedes, the horse bears 
his head proudly, and steps briskly 
along, while Charun follows, frowning 
and discontented, as the spirit has es- 
caped him. The Etruscan Charun is by 
no means identical with the Charon of 
the Greeks, for the former was not only 
the ferryman (being sometimes repre- 
sented with an oar, or a rudder), but 
he was the messenger of Death, and the 
tormentor of the souls of the guilty. 
He is usually represented as a hide- 
ous old man, with flaming eyes and 
a ferocious expression, the ears of 
a brute, and often tusks like a 
boar. Sometimes he has wings with 
eyes in them, indicating superhuman 
power and intelligence. The hammer 
or mallet is his usual attribute, but 
occasionally he bears a sword, or a 
forked stick, perhaps equivalent to the 
caduceus of Mercury, or a torch, or 
snakes, the attributes of a Fury. But 
to me the most interesting urns were 
those depicting scenes of every-day 
life—touching, pathetic, and simple. 
The Etruscans certainly had the talent 
of appealing to one’s sympathies, and, 
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moreover, many of the figures are of 
extraordinary grace and beauty. 

Leaving the city by the Porta San 

Francesco, one comes to the convent 
of Sta, Chiara, now the communal 
school. Below the convent garden 
are the most perfect fragments of 
the Etruscan walls, which had a 
circuit of six miles; one of these is 
forty feet in height, and one hundred 
and forty in length, the thickness of 
the wall being fourteen feet. Some 
of the blocks of stone are enormous, 
but rudely put together without a 
trace of cement; the masonry is ir- 
regular, one course often running into 
another, although a horizontal arrange- 
ment is always preserved. Following 
the road we reached the church of 
San Justus and Clement, begun in 
1628 and consecrated in 1775, to re- 
place the old edifice, which dated from 
the seventh century, and had been 
totally destroyed by the encroach- 
ment of the ravines which every now 
and then engulf land and _ houses 
on this side of the city. To the 
right one sees fragments of walls, 
and a half-buried arch stands in the 
middle of a corn-field, very solemn 
and desolate; and a little further on are 
Le Balze, where the ground sinks in 
fearful precipices, four hundred feet 
in depth and black as ink from 
the colour of the soil. A few poor 
cottages are standing within some 
twenty paces of the abyss, and a pea- 
sant who lived in one of them told me 
that he remembered, as a boy, walk- 
ing straight across what now was 
a sheer ravine to the convent of the 
La Badia for a daily ration of soup. 
When this enormous landslip took 
place, he said Volterra shook to her 
foundations, and the noise was awful. 
“ We thought the last day had come, 
and yet no one even thought of pray- 
ing ; we were too frightened.” 

We went past the Fonte Grimald- 
ringa, drinking, as in duty bound, of 
its celebrated water, and trying to 
trace the Etruscan gate which stood 
just above, to the convent of La Badia, 
hastily abandoned by the monks after 
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the great landslip some twenty-five 
years ago. Picking our way through 
the excavations on the hill-side, one 
vast necropolis of Etruscan tombs, 
we climbed over a wall and got into 
the deserted cloisters. Most of the 
frescoes had fallen away from the 
walls; one alone remained in pretty 
good preservation—a monk’s head, his 
finger to his lips, and the word 
silenzio written on ascroll ; appropriate 
guardian for the sad, solemn place. 
Pushing open a rotten door, which 
only hung by one hinge, we entered 
the church, and such a scene of deso- 
lation and destruction I never saw. 
The roof of the choir had given way, 
and in its fall had smashed the high 
altar ; great lumps of stucco had fallen 
off the square pillars of the nave, dis- 
closing that originally they were fine 
antique columns, probably from some 
temple; and one could trace in the 
stained and cracked walls the original 
windows and arches built in 1030, 
which had been filled up and altered 
in later times. The friezes, bas-reliefs, 
and inscriptions which adorned the ex- 
terior, have fortunately been removed 
to the museum in Volterra. 

The villa Inghirami, belonging to the 
old family of that name, has another 
object of interest to the antiquary in 
the Buche dei Saraceni, the entrance 
of which is a little cave cut in the 
bank; but as you must creep on 
hands and knees down a passage tun- 
nelled in the rock, only three feet 
high, we took the vivid description 
of our guide on trust, and declined 
to wander about, as assured we 
might, until midnight in that uncom- 
fortable posture, with a strong proba- 
bility of losing our way in the laby- 
rinth of passages which extend into the 
heart of the hill, no one knows how far. 
Tradition assigns these underground 
passages—occasionally, it seems, widen- 
ing into large low chambers—to the 
Saracens, those scourges of the Italian 
coast, who, beaten at Garigliano by 
Pope John the Tenth about 920, were 
again signally defeated under the walls 
of Volterra. But it is more likely that 
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the name comes from the family of 
Saracini, who in old times were lords 
of the castle of Miemo, a regular 
eagle’s nest perched on the white 
peaks of the range of hills which 
runs from Monte Catini to Monte 
Vaso. These lordlings of Miemo often 
fought with the bishops of Volterra, 
and were not entirely subjugated un- 
til 1316. Now Miemo is only known 
as giving its name to a mineral called 
Miemite. 

The Etruscan gateway Porta all’ 
Arco, with its three featureless, mys- 
terious heads, stands on the edge of 
the southern declivity of the town, 
and the view as one emerges from the 
dark passage, twenty-eight feet long, 
(for the gateway is double, united 
by massive walls), is very striking. 
The gate stands obliquely to the 
city walls, so that the approach to 
it is commanded on the right side, the 
one on which the assailants are un- 
protected by the shield, according to 
the rules of fortification enjoined by 
Vetruvius. 


Not far above the gateway stands 
the baptistery of San Giovanni, an 
octangular building, of which Repetti 
says that, although no notice of it 


exists anterior to 989, he 
doubt that it dates from a far 
earlier period. San Giovanni was 
probably lower than now, and had no 
cupola, for in November, 1427, the 
magistrates of Volterra invited Pippo, 
Ser Brunelleschi, to come and con- 
sult about the covering of the bap- 
tistery, promising to satisfy all his 
demands. The old font is to the right 
of the high altar, and in a niche to the 
left is a priceless work of art which 


has no 
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has been set up here recently, and thus 
saved from destruction—part of the 
high altar of the cathedral surmounted 
by a ciborium, which was removed in 
1590 to an outhouse as “ not matching 
the restorations.” Unfortunately the 
crowning figure has disappeared ; the 
infant Christ is of modern work. The 
delicate chisel of Mino da Fiesole 
never carved anything more beautiful 
or more devout than the adoring 
angels at the four doors of the 
tabernacle, at whose foot are Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. 

Facing the baptistery is the cathe- 
dral, where the clergy swore fealty to 
Charlemagne in 800, when he visited 
the city in the month of February of 
that year. Tradition says that it was 
founded by the Pope Siricius and the 
Emperor Theodosius in 390; but being 
a small square structure, inadequate 
for the congregation, Niccolo Pisano 
in 1254 was chosen by acclamation as 
the architect, and enlarged it into its 
present form of a Latin cross. He 
also built the principal door, and the 
rose-window above. In 1580 the 
Bishop Serguido, with the help of 
Ferdinando dei Medici, erected the 
splendid wooden ceiling, gorgeous with 
gilding and enormous busts of 
saints; over the high altar is the 
Virgin, a fine piece of carving. It 
was then that the old altars were 
removed ; fortunately they did not also 
improve away the curious old pulpit 
on four columns which rests on quaint 
monsters, or the beautiful marble 
candlesticks by Mino da Fiesole on 
either side of the high altar. 


JANET Ross. 





THE OWLS’ 


REVENGE. 


(A TALE OF BIRDS AND MEN.) 


I. 


Ix May all woods are beautiful ; 
but of all the woods I know, there is 
none on which the month of bluebells 
so freely lavishes her delights, as on 
the ancient and unkempt wood of 
Truerne. The blue carpet spread in 
every clearing, the grey-green oak- 
stems rising softly out of the blue, 
the fleecy clouds of spring, seen gently 
moving eastwards through the ruddy 
young leaves overhead, can never be 
forgotten by any one who has rambled 
here for a whole May-morning. No 
trim park-paling shuts in Truerne 
wood ; its outskirts are set about, in 
these sweet spring days, with an un- 
tidy maze of “whitening hedges and 
uncrumpling fern”, with stretches of 
gorse and trailing bramble, with dense 
thickets of blackthorn where the night- 
ingale builds his nest and sings un- 
heeded. It is all this wild setting of 
the woodland, as well as the freedom 
of the wood itself, that makes it so 
dear to such of its human neighbours 
as love quiet and solitude, as well as 
to the birds and beasts that find home 
and happiness in its shelter. 

Of the few human beings who 
haunted it a few years ago, old Oliver 
the woodman was the only one to whom 
it had wholly yielded up its secrets ; 
and when one day he was found under 
his favourite old oak-tree, wrapped in 
a slumber from which there was no 
awakening, we felt that the good 
genius of the wood had vanished, 
leaving no successor. But on the 
morning of that 16th day of May on 
which my story begins and ends, old 
Oliver was still vigorous, and had 
risen at daybreak in order to finish 
his work early. He meant to set 








forward about mid-day for the neigh- 
bouring town on the hill: for it was 
fairday, or “club” as we call it in 
these parts, at Northstow, and he 
wished once more to buy a fairing for 
the rheumatic old wife sitting by the 
chimney-corner at home. 

He is sitting, and eating his dinner, 
at the foot of his favourite oak, which 
is separated by a few yards of blue- 
bells and undergrowth from one of the 
grassy rides, or “lights” (as we call 
them) which intersect the wood, and 
let sunshine and fresh air into its 
tangled depths. It is his favourite 
tree, partly because its grey-lichened 
stem divides on one side, as it nears 
the ground, into two big root-branches 
which leave a comfortable space be- 
tween them—a mossy arm-chair of 
which he only knows the comfort who 
has toiled since daybreak without 
ceasing ; and partly because the tree 
is old, as old as the abbey of Truerne 
which once stood under the shadow of 
the wood in the meadows below ; and 
because it is hollow enough to be the 
home of a family of brown owls, whose 
ancestors had been tenants of the wood 
long before the monks became its 
owners. These owls were some of 
Oliver’s best friends; he seldom saw 
them, nor they him ; but, boy and man, 
he had known them for more than half 
a century, and knew them well to be 
discreet and quiet creatures, who did 
no harm and gave no trouble to any 
one but vermin. There was a silent, 
mysterious sageness about their ways, 
which suited well with the old man’s 
humour. 

As he sat there eating and resting, 
the silence of the wood was broken by 
the sudden squeak of a pig; and half 
turning his face in the direction of the 
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ride, Oliver saw an uplifted sapling 
descend on the back of the squeaker, 
who raised his piteous voice again, 
and rushed onwards down the path 
with his companions. They were fol- 
lowed by the owner of the sapling, a 
tall man in a long greasy coat of a 
yellowish colour ; his face was fat and 
ruddy, and out of it there looked two 
small cunning eyes, which followed 
the movements of his pigs to right 
and left with merciless swiftness. It 
was the kind of face which men seem 
to acquire who spend their lives in 
driving pigs and driving bargains, and 
who are ever bullying animals and 
browbeating their fellow-men. Close 
at his heels was another smaller man, 
a little wizened, discontented farmer, 
whom Mr. Pogson, with his natural 
imperativeness, had pressed into his 
service in driving his pigs to North- 
stow fair. An umbrella, as decrepit 
as the farmer himself, was the weapon 
he used, without much energy, when 
a pig chanced to stray in his direction. 

Oliver kept very quiet as they 
passed: he did not like Pogson, and 
had no respect for Weekes the little 
farmer. At last they had disappeared 
down the ride, and after sitting a 
while longer, listening to the sibilant 
notes of the woodwren overhead, and 
watching the squirrels and the nut- 
hatches who were fellow-owners of the 
tree opposite to him, he rose with 
something of a sigh,—for he was un- 
willing to exchange the quiet wood for 
the noise and worry of the fair,—and 
stepped into the bridle-path to set out 
on his walk. 

“ Are ye ganging to the fair, Oliver, 
ye lonesome auld dog?” said a grave 
but friendly voice in a Scotch accent. 
It was the voice of Mr. McNab the 
keeper, who without his gun, and in 
his best velveteen, was on his way to 
look out for a spaniel-puppy or two to 
fill vacant places. 

“ Ay,” said Oliver simply, and they 
walked on side by side; Mr. McNab’s 
serious grey eyes glancing here and 
there through the wood, and Oliver's 
earnest and rather wistful gaze kept 
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steadily on the bluebells at his feet, 
as was his wont when walking. Neither 
of them was a man of many words or 
many friends ; nor had they spoken to 
each other half-a-dozen times a year 
since the. Scotchman came into the 
neighbourhood. Yet each of them felt, 
as they went along, that he had a 
reasonable man beside him. 


II, 


It was high tide at Northstow fair : 
the broad, sloping street was crowded 
with pens of sheep and pigs, and re- 
sounded with the noises of oppressed 
animals, with the loud voices of their 
tyrants, and with the hideous braying 
of the organs which of late years have 
added new attractions to the merry- 
go-rounds. Old Oliver, soon wearied 
of the crowd and the hubbub, had 
bought his wife’s new shawl early, 
and was about to turn his steps home- 
wards, when it occurred to him that 
it would be as well, if circumstances 
were favourable, to get a comfortable 
shave before leaving. 

The Northstow barber had a double 
shop, one window of which was deco- 
rated with his own wigs and per- 
fumery, while the other showed caps 
and bonnets, and was the domain of 
the milliner, his wife. As Oliver 
passed this latter window, and was 
about to step into the shop, his eye 
caught the well-known form of an owl 
—a young one, perched in an uneasy 
attitude on a lady’s hat. He stopped 
to look at it, and then discovered a 
placard, conspicuously placed just un- 
derneath the hat, and bearing the 
following inscription : 


Wanted at once, by a London firm, 
ONE THOUSAND OWLS! ! 


The old fellow stood rooted to the 
pavement, spelling out this placard 
again and again. What could it 
mean? and what the owlet on the 
lady’s hat? As he lingered, two 
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men came up behind him, and there 
jarred suddenly on his senses the loud 
coarse voice of Mr. Pogson, already a 
little thickened by frequent glasses of 
ale and brandy. 

“Wanted, one thousand howls!” 
spelt out Mr. Pogson, slowly. “ How 
much a-piece, now? There be scores 
on ’em in Truerne, be’nt there, Oliver, 
eh?” 

“Ay, there be brown uns in the 
wood, and white uns in my barn, and 
in Highfield church tower,” said the 
feeble voice of Mr. Weekes the farmer. 

At this moment the barber, relieved 
for a moment from his duties, came 
out on his doorstep to enjoy the 
cheering sights and sounds of the 
fair. 

“Good day, Mr. Pogson,” he said. 
“ How’s the pigs? Coming in for a 
shave? Low prices in pigs to-day, so 
I hear tell. Ah, you’re looking at 
the notice? My wife brought it down 
from town yesterday. There’s a chance 
for making money now!” 

** What do they want ’em for?” said 
Mr. Weekes. 

“What do they give for ’em, you 
mean,” said Mr. Pogson with some 
contempt. 

“What do they want ’em for?” 
answered the barber, shirking Mr. 
Pogson’s question. “ Why you haven’t 
got any pretty daughters, Mr. Weekes, 
or youd know that by this time. 
Look at that there owl on the bonnet! 
Why, bless you, ’tis all birds now 
with the ladies in London—and in the 
country too for the matter o’ that. 
Birds on their hats, and birds on their 
dresses ; and a very pretty taste too, 
in my opinion. What’s prettier, now, 
than birds? Think of their songs, 
Mr. Pogson, and all their pretty 
ways! Why when you sees ’em a 
fluttering about on the ladies’ hats in 
town, you could a’most believe as you 
was out in the country seeing the 
little creeters a-flying round you and 
singing! And now it’s all owls, I 
take it. Such softness o’ feathers, 
you see, such wings, such Pe 

“But what'll they pay for ’em?” 
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asked Pogson impatiently, tired of 
the barber’s talk. 

“Fancy prices, sir, fancy prices,” 
said the barber ; ‘‘ why there’s a fortun’ 
in that placard! There’s birds 0’ 
paradise selling in town—so my wife 
tells me—for fifty guineas a-piece, and 
there’s kingfishers and woodpeckers 
fetching a mint o’ money. I tell you 
even blackbirds and such like brings 
in something, for they dodges ’em up 
with other birds’ wings, or dyes ’em 
red and green, as pretty as can be. 
And now here’s a run on owls, you 
see; can’t get enough of ’em. Half-a- 
sovereign a-piece for the best ones, I 
think it was she told me. If pigs is 
down, Mr. Pogson, why owls is up, 
you see. Wanta shave then? Come 
along, gentlemen, I’m free.” 

“There be scores on ’em in Truerne 
wood,” said the pigdealer again to 
Weekes, as he preceded him into the 
shop ; but catching sight of Oliver, 
who had shrunk away from the pair, 
and stood at a little distance riveted 
by the barber’s speech, Mr. Pogson 
added, “ There’s that old tree by the 
ride; Oliver’s armchair, the Highfield 
folks calls it ; there’s owls there now, 
and young ’tns as well, I’ll be bound. 
Ain’t there now, old soft-head?” And 
he made a playful cut at Oliver with 
his sapling as he went up the steps. 

The old man was seriously alarmed. 
That these two men would be ready 
to meddle in the wood for the sake 
of a few guineas, or even a few 
shillings, if they had the chance, he 
knew very well; and the fact of the 
placard being there on fair-day was 
quite enough to set all the gun-owners 
in the neighbourhood owl-hunting. As 
he turned away from the window, he 
caught sight of the tall form of Mr. 
MeNab sauntering through the fair, 
and regarding its various follies much 
as a grown-up man looks at the frolic 
of a pack of children just let out of 
school, He went after him quickly, 
and touched him on the arm. 

“Mr. McNab! Mr. McNab!” said 
he, with earnest and imploring eyes, 
“there’s mischief up there; there’s 
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mischief in the barber’s shop. There's 
a placard out for a thousand owls, and 
they’re going to shoot ’em in Truerne 
wood !”” 

“They might do waur,” said the 
keeper, not at all taken aback. 

“Tis hard as Lunnon folk can’t 
leave us alone,” continued Oliver with 
a rueful face. “They'll cut the wood 
down next and burn it for charcoal ; 
I’ve heard talk on it afore now. But 
I'll be in my grave before then, if so 
be as my prayers be granted.” 

“They winna do that,” said the 
keeper ; “dinna fash your auld head 
with sic notions. And we maunna 
hae the owls killed oot either, or 
we'll be owerrun with rats in a year 
or twa. When the cat’s awa—ye ken. 
But what for is a’ this about owls, I 
wonder? Are they gaun clean doited 
in Lunnon then?” 

And leaving Oliver, Mr. McNab 
walked up to the barber’s shop, and 
after looking at the milliner’s window, 
he went in, and did not come out 
again while Oliver remained within 
sight. 

The old fellow waited a while, and 
walked about the fair; but he saw no 
more of McNab, and had to turn his 
face homewards without a word of re- 
assurance. As he passed through the 
narrow passage, thronged with hard- 
faced men and boys, which divided the 
pens of crowded pigs and sheep, it 
made him wince a little to see Mr. 
Pogson, his ruddy face still ruddier, 
and his sunken little eyes sparkling 
with drink and with unwonted expec- 
tations of wealth, cutting at the hind- 
quarters of his newly-bought pigs with 
the sapling, shouting in a hard voice 
to greasy friends, and looking at every 
one who came near him as if they had 
better mind what they were about. 
For old Oliver he had a profound con- 
tempt; and as the old man passed 
him, he caught the pig that was 
nearest him at the moment such a cut 
with his switch, that its squeaks re- 
sounded through the street ; it tried 
to escape over the backs of its fellows, 
who all with a loud chorus of squeak- 





ing rushed to the further side of the 
pen. Which so pleased Mr. Pogson 
that he turned to the old man with a 
wink, as if to say, “ Now you see the 
proper way to treat animals.” But 
Oliver had passed on quickly. 


III. 


OLD Oliver trudged down the road 
from the little town on the hill, with 
his fairing under his arm, thinking of 
his old wife sitting in her chimney- 
corner, and of the old days when he 
bought the pretty young farm-servant 
her first fairing, in that same town 
and on that very same day in May, 
some five and forty years ago. Straight 
before him were the Cotswold hills, 
and on their slope he could see the 
spire of Highfield church, and further 
down and nearer was the great dark 
mass of Truerne wood, hiding the 
hamlet where he had lived all his life. 
The sight of the wood made him think 
of the owls, and he unconsciously 
quickened his pace, as if to make 
haste and see that all was right with 
them as yet. 

Down the long sloping road he went, 
and then turning off by a bridle-path, 
passed through another wood—not his, 
and therefore no place for dallying in 
—and crossing the river by an old 
flood-beaten bridge, took his way 
through a wealth of buttercups that 
gilded his old boots with yellow dust, 
to the further side of the water- 
meadows, where his own beloved wood 
came down in gentle slopes to the 
valley. Evening was coming on and 
the light was subdued ; all was quiet 
and peaceful unless a nightingale broke 
out suddenly in song from a thicket, 
or the voice of the chiff-chaff rang 
out from overhead. Over the blue- 
bells the shadows were lengthening, 
and against their deep blue, as it 
mingled in the distance with the blue of 
the sky peeping through the branches, 
rose the straight and darkening stem 
of many an ancient tree. What a 
change from the noise and worry and 
ill-dealing and cruelty of the fair! 

x 2 
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When he came to his own old oak 
he paused and listened ; but no sound 
was heard but the song of the wood- 
wren in the higher foliage. 

“’Tis all right as yet,” he said to 
himself ; “‘ they’re not astir so early as 
this ; but maybe they’ll be hooting 
when Pogson and the pigs come along 
later, and then they’re marked birds : 
the warrant ‘ll be out against ’em. 
The Lord deliver them out of the hand 
of the Philistines,” said the old fellow, 
quite aloud, “I'll get a bit of supper, 
and come and have a look presently ” ; 
and he went on up the ride. 

Close behind him was the game- 
keeper. Mr. McNab, finding that 
there were no spaniel-puppies at the 
fair, had no further reason to stay 
there ; for he had a poor opinion of 
the people of those parts, and did not 
care to listen to their stupid talk, or 
to help them to drink bad beer. 
Moreover during his visit to the 
barber he had satisfied himself that 
his domains were really in danger 
of being invaded by unsportsmanlike 
clod-hoppers in search of owls; and 
the more he thought of it, the more 
impossible it seemed to have fellows 
like Pogson roaming about in his 
woods with firearms. It was bad 
enough to have pigs driven through 
your wood every fair-day, though that 
could not be helped where there was a 
right of way for man and beast; but 
he had reason to suspect Mr. Pogson 
of other still more objectionable prac- 
tices, and at all times disliked the man 
as a noisy, bullying lout. 

So he had left the fair soon after 
Oliver, only stopping at a shop in the 
outskirts of the town to buy a good- 
sized twist of strongcord. He did not 
stay to look at the view, or to sit on 
the bridge and watch the water, or to 
admire the bluebells when he came to 
Truerne wood. Mr. McNab was a 
man of a practical mind, and a swift 
walker ; and he had nearly caught up 
Oliver when he arrived at the old oak- 
tree, so that he just heard the old 
fellow’s ejaculation about the Philis- 
tines, and then saw his smockfrock 


retreating up the ride. The Scotch- 
man stopped and watched it disappear. 

“Yon auld Oliver has mair gude 
sense,” he said to himself, “than a’ 
these blathering gowks o’ pigdrivers ; 
and he kens his Bible too! <A wee bit 
too saft—mair backbane, mair back- 
bane! But he’s no sae doited as the 
rest |” 

The sun was almost setting, but the 
owls in the old oak were still silent. 
“They'll be hooting in an hour or 
twa,” he said, as Oliver had said it be- 
fore him; and drawing the twist of 
cord from his pocket, he stepped aside 
among the bluebells to the oak tree. 
Plenty of young ground ashes were 
shooting up among the flowers, and 
with the help of these, and of a low 
hazel bush or two, he contrived to 
fasten the cord in a pretty tight circle 
round the tree-trunk, at a distance of 
some half-dozen yards from it, and 
about a foot and.a half from the 
ground. There being still plenty of 
cord, he looked about for a log of wood, 
and finding one not too heavy, he tied 
the cord round it, and hoisted it up on 
a low branch of the big tree, on the side 
nearest the ride, just balancing it at 
the junction of one gnarled bough with 
another, so that a strong pull at the 
string would easily bring it down. 
This done, he fastened the other end 
tightly down to his circle below, and 
then paused, with a face of extreme 
gravity, to contemplate his apparatus. 

Suddenly his severe features relaxed. 
There had shot across his memory a 
certain scene, when as a bare-legged 
callant playing on his native braes, he 
had devised just such a booby-trap to 
catch another boy, with a view of secur- 
ing for himself a certain nest in which 
eggs were about to be laid. The grim 
features of Mr. McNab relaxed, I say, 
and in his solitude in the wood he 
burst out into a hearty ringing laugh. 

“ At bairn’s wark in my auld age! 
And what wad the Dominie say? Wad 
I be for a crack wi’ the tawse, or the 
knuckle-end of the auld crab-stick at 
hame, eh!” 

Mr. McNab lit his pipe, the better 
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to resume his ordinary composure ; 
and puffing at it with lips which now 
and then a convulsive movement 
almost compelled to laughter, he 
strode away through the wood to his 
own dwelling on the further side 
of it. 


IV. 


And now the wood was left once 
more in profound peace. Since old 
Oliver passed through it the shadows 
had grown still longer, and from the 
west there now came a flush of sunset 
through the boughs, turning the blue 
carpet into one of deeper purple ; 
while against the fading light the 
great tree-trunks stood up solemnly, 
slowly blackening as their shadows 
died away. Here and there a wood- 
pigeon broke the stillness in the 
boughs, or a nightingale broke out into 
a flash of song, and ceased again as 
suddenly ; but the owls in the old tree 
began to bestir themselves in soft 
silence, and reserved their hootings 
until they should have procured a meal 
for the downy nestlings in the deep 
warm hole. But beware, O ye owls 
and owlets, for the Philistines are at 
hand, and the warrant of the ladies is 
out against you ! 

As the last hues of sunset died 
away on the Cotswold hills there came 
through the wood unlucky little Mr. 
Weekes ; small in person and small in 
acres ; discontented with his dealings 
at the fair, and with things in general, 
and ready for any project that might 
put a pound or two into his pocket 
without actually endangering his limbs 
or his liberty. As he passed the great 
oak, a large creature flew noiselessly 
over his head in the direction of the 
tree, and woke up Mr. Weekes’ 
memory, which had been halting in 
the slough of his discontent. 

“Ah, the owls!” he thought. 
“‘ Half-a-guinea apiece, did he say? 
Well, it might be, if there’s a run on 
‘em; and that fellow Pogson said he 
was coming here first thing to-morrow 
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morning to shoot ’em ; but I'll be even 
with the prosperous fat brute.” 

Mr. Weekes thought of the morn- 
ing’s pig-driving, into which he had 
been compelled by Pogson’s superior 
force of character ; of the two ribs of 
his wife’s umbrella which he had 
broken on the back of one wayward 
squeaker ; and of the long detour he 
had taken when leaving Northstow, to 
avoid falling again in with the pig- 
driver, and being once more driven 
to drive. 

So he went home to his rickety 
little homestead beyond the wood, and 
reached down his old gun from its 
place above the chimney-piece ; only 
yielding to the injunctions of his wife 
that he must eat a bit o’ supper first, 
and that if he must be for shooting 
owls, he should begin by shooting the 
one which was stealing all their young 
pigeons. Obedient as usual, though 
querulous, Mr. Weekes presently took 
up his station in his yard, watching 
the dovecote and the darkening sky ; 
but luckily for the pigeons, whom the 
owls were nightly protecting from 
their enemies the rats, no owl made his 
appearance for a full half-hour after 
Mr. Weekes had given them up in 

espair, and had carried off his gun to 
the wood in hopes of better luck. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pogson, after pur- 
chasing some dozen or so of fine porkers, 
and a bottle of brandy to help him in 
the arduous task of getting them home 
safely, began in the late afternoon to 
drive them down the long high road 
towards the wood. The pigs were 
lively, and their owner began to be a 
little unsteady on his legs—a sensation 
which he more than once sought to 
correct by a draught of strong ale at a 
roadside public-house. The remedy did 
not have the desired effect, and his 
progress became slower and slower ; 
but in spite of all obstacles, and by 
dint of extreme severity and a lavish 
outlay of bad language, he contrived 
to conduct himself and his charges 
across the bridge and the meadows to 
the edge of the wood without serious 
mishap, arriving there about the time 
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at which Weekes was prowling in his 
yard after the barn owl. The bottle 
of brandy was by this time more than 
half empty, and the wood was as dark 
as pitch. 

If Mr. Pogson had been in full pos- 
session of his wits he would hardly 
have tried to force his way through 
the wood, and would have avoided 
the bridle-path, and taken his pigs 
a couple of miles round by the road; 
but he had gone like an unreasoning 
animal in the way he was accustomed 
to, and now it was too late to turn 
back. He took another pull at the 
bottle, switched the nearest pigs, and 
pulling himself for a moment together, 
forced his drove into the narrow ride, 
trusting that they would follow their 
noses and keep to the open path. 

In the dense black darkness and 
stillness, a sleepy and a sickly feeling 
came over Mr. Pogson’s usually hide- 
bound senses, from which he was only 
for a moment awakened by a sudden 
movement of the pigs in front of him. 
Whether it were a badger in the path, 
or a prowling fox that had frightened 
them, certain it is that at this moment 
they all faced about, and rushing with 
loud squeakings past the legs of their 
driver, vanished in a general stampede 
away into the wood. 

Mr. Pogson stood aghast, and leant 
against a tree-trunk forsupport. The 
noise of the pigs died away, and he 
was alone—alone in blank darkness. 
Even pigs are company, and now he 
would have given a good deal for the 
companionship of a single one of his 
victims. There was a singing in his 
ears, a cold sweat on his hard brow; 
he felt quite unable to go further ; his 
head swam. 

Suddenly he heard a voice from 
overhead—a gentle voice, reproachful 
and somewhat hollow and ghostly — 

* Whoot Tu-whoot” 

Mr. Pogson felt a creepy sensation, 
and would have cast himself to the 
ground and hidden his face in the blue- 
bells, but again the voice asked— 

* Whoot Whoot Tu-whoo?” 

“Pogson o’ Highfield,” cried the 


belated man in answer. But in still 
more reproachful accents, the voice 
demanded for the third time— 

“Whoot Tu-whoot” 

“Pogson o’ Highfield, pig-dealer,” 
cried the wretched man in stuttering 
accents ; ‘a man as never did no harm 
to nothing in all his life!” 

“Whoot Whoo?” said the voice, 
seeming to retreat, and urged to follow 
it by some mysterious influence, Mr. 
Pogson staggered forward a few paces. 
But he had hardly left his tree for 
more than half a minute, when some- 
thing caught him on the shins and 
tripped him up; at the same moment 
he received a violent blow on the 
head which, added to the effects of the 
brandy, stretched him quite uncon- 
scious on the ground. There he layin 
the darkness, with the bottle slipping 
out of his pocket, while the mysterious 
voice continued to question him in 
vain from the old oak-tree overhead. 

And now, but for the voice, all is 
silent again for a few minutes. Stay, 
who is this coming down the “light”, 
betraying his presence by the crack- 
ling of a dry twig beneath his boot? 
It is Mr. Weekes, bent on further 
profitable destruction ; who would not 
have ventured himself in the wood 
after dark for fear of ghosts and other 
terrors, but is now urged to unwonted 
courage by the hope of gain and by 
the companionship of hisold gun. He 
is making for the tree where he saw 
the owl at sunset. 

As he advanced deeper into the dead 
blackness of the wood, Mr. Weekes 
began to feel a slight uneasiness, which 
was soon uncomfortably increased by 
strange noises on his right-hand, as of 
weird creatures making towards him 
through the underwood. But he was 
now close to his tree, and he could 
hear the hooting of the owls that were 
to be his prey. He was in the act of 
raising his gun, ready to fire when an 
owl should cross the bit of sky-line 
open above him, when the noises in- 
creased to his right, and with a terrific 
crackling and confusion an army of 
terrible creatures burst out upon him 

















into the ride. All his courage fled. 
With a yell of fear he discharged his 
gun at the advancing foes, and then 
throwing it at them as a last resource, 
took to his heels and ran from them. 
But he had not run many yards when 
he tripped first over a heavy body, and 
then over a tightened cord, and losing 
at once his balance and his senses, Mr. 
Weekes swooned outright. 


V. 


“Did ye hear the gun then?” said 
the keeper to Oliver, as they met a 
few minutes later at the entrance to 
the wood. ‘There’s mischief here, 
forbye at the barber’s. Tak’ yon big 
stick, mon, and gang ye on wi’ the 
lantern.” 

They went softly down the ride to- 
gether, neither speaking again. Pre- 
sently the keeper stumbled over some 
solid body lying in the grass, and 
Oliver, applying the lantern to it, dis- 
covered the corpse of a pig. The 
keeper whistled softly, and turned it 
over with his foot. 

“Lawfu’ spoil,’ he whispered, 
“lawfu’ spoil. Ye shall taste Pogson’s 
bacon yet afore ye die, Oliver!” 

Then they found the gun, which 
Mr. McNab, now in his element, seized 
as further spoil, and gave to Oliver to 
carry instead of the big stick. And 
now he turned aside for a few yards 
to see what other sport his bairn’s 
tricks of that day might have brought 
him. Oliver followed close at his heels 
with the lantern. 

“Whoo! Tu-whoo!” said the owl 
overhead. 

“ Ay, ye may weel hoot at ’em,” 
said the keeper, as the lantern revealed 
the prostrate forms of Mr. Pogson and 
Mr. Weekes ; the latest arrival lying 
across the other, and seeming to em- 
brace him with one arm, while the 
hand of the other was thrust into a 
tuft of faded primroses. 

Oliver and McNab regarded this 
spectacle for a few momeuts in silence, 
Then Oliver, catching sight of the 
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bottle slipping from the pig-dealer’s 
pocket, turned his wistful eyes on the 
Scotchman. 

“Mr. McNab,” he said, “I’m an 
old man, and maybe as I won't be 
woodcutting here much longer; but 
don’t you—for my sake don’t you” 
(here he shyly laid his wrinkled hand 
on the keeper’s arm), “let such sodden 
brutes as these come along and take 
the lives of innocent creatures— 
creatures as God above loves, and has 
made me for to love too—and all for a 
few shillings, or maybe guineas, and 
to please the ladies in Lunnon as don’t 
know what a wood be like, nor what 
creatures lives their lives here. I’ve 
known this tree for more nor fifty 
year, but the owls ha’ known it belike 
for five hundred ; and now, afore I’m 
dead, the warrant’s out agen them. 
The fine ladies wants their feathers, 
but they don’t know what they're 
doing—they don’t think what they 
do, Mr. McNab. ’Tis fashion, I take 
it, only fashion, and it’ll blow over in 
a bit if you'll but stop ’em now. I’m 
an old fool maybe, but God knows 
I’ve none too many to care about, or 
for to care about me, but my old 
woman, and beside her there’s none 
but these birds and beasts in the 
wood. And the peace of it, and the 
quiet of the life in it! Don’t you 
let it be rooted up, Mr. McNab, nor 
the wild beast of the field devour 
it!” 

The keeper slappeé him on the back 
of his smockfrock, and then seized 
him by the hand. “Oliver, my auld 
lad,” he said, “ ye’ve just saved them 
out o’ the hand of the Pheelistines ! 
And ye shall never want for friends 
to care for ye, be they owls or be they 
MeNabs !” 


And this was the story that old 
Oliver used to tell, with many a 
kindly word of respect for his friend 
the keeper, till one day, as I said at 
the beginning, death came upon him 
painlessly under that very tree, while 
the cuckoo sang in ‘the distance, and 
the chiff-chaff’s two notes echoed frem 
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the sunny end of the wood. How he 
came to know what happened to Mr. 
Pogson and the pigs is more than I 
can tell; probably the owls told it to 
him, or it may be that the conscience- 
stricken pig-dealer revealed to him 
alone the story, as to one who under- 
stood, as none else did, the mysteries 
of Truerne wood. 

However that may be, it is certain 
that the enemy never again invaded 
his paradise. The owls were never 
disturbed, and by some mysterious 
agency the placard disappeared almost 
at once from the barber’s window. 
Mr. Pogson never passed through the 
wood again, and finding that distorted 


versions of his adventures were abroad 
in Highfield (where they are still told 
with relish by the winter fireside), he 
removed to a village some miles away, 
a milder and more merciful man. Mr, 
Weekes too was not long in giving 
up his farm, and disappearing entirely 
from the neighbourhood. In peace 
the owls and Oliver lived out their 
days under the grave but kindly 
guardianship of Mr. McNab the 
keeper ; and when I last passed 
through the wood it showed no signs 
of the presence of the Philistine. 


W. Warpve Fow ter. 
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LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 


ADMIRAL BLAKE was a great sailor 
and a good man. Though it may be, 
as some have thought, that popular 
imagination has glorified him beyond 
the warrant of his actual perform- 
ances, yet that exaggeration may 
at any time be pardoned which 
is based on the assurance that its 
object is an entirely honest man. 
Even Johnson, the unbending old 
Tory who would have spared the weak 
spot in no Commonwealth hero, has 
paid ungrudging respect to Blake’s 
virtue no less than to his valour; to 
his sincerity, his unselfishness, his 
patriotism and piety, as well as to his 
courage and seamanship. We have 
grown liberal in our memorials of the 
dead ; yet those most inclined to see 
some extravagance in our liberality 


have no word to say against the me- 
morial of Robert Blake at last placed 
in the building overlooking his name- 


less grave. In the church of St. Mar- 
garet’s at Westminster on the 25th 
of September, 1643, the Parliament of 
England solemnly pledged themselves 
to the work which ended in the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth has passed ; but, be- 
yond the local accident of his grave, 
there is a peculiar fitness in the same 
building which witnessed its birth now 
recording the memory of the man who, 
more than all others save one, helped 
to give that government while it 
lasted its place among the Powers of 
Europe. 

No English ceremony, say our friends, 
can be complete without a dinner and 
a speech. The circumstances of this 
ceremony forbade the dinner, but the 
speech was not wanting. Three 
speeches were indeed delivered, all 
brief and to the purpose, and all from 
men who had a right to be heard. 
The Dean of Westminster and Arch- 


deacon Farrar were on their own 
ground ; and moreover the Archdea- 
con had led the movement in Blake’s 
honour, a pious work in which he has 
been most active since the charge of 
St. Margaret’s Church came into his 
hands. But the hero of the hour was 
Lord Charles Beresford, again a happy 
junction of the man and the moment. 
Lord Charles is, as every one knows, 
a gallant sailor who has shown, when- 
ever occasion served, both the disposi- 
tion and the ability to follow the 
track of his illustrious predecessors ; 
and he will never, we may be sure, 
forget the wise saying of the man 
whose valour and patriotism he so 
warmly eulogised, that “it is not the 
business of a seaman to mind state- 
affairs, but to hinder foreigners from 
fooling us.” He praised Blake finely ; 
yet he praised him, unwittingly of 
course, somewhat at the expense of 
the gallant men whose “ path was on 
the ocean wave” before Blake, and 
who in effect made his great work 
possible. Blake, said Lord Charles, 
“was the first man who ever made 
the name of England to be respect- 
ed abroad, and from his qualities 
foreigners were able to judge of the 
qualities of the nation to which he 
belonged.” And again : “ He was the 
first to see what the supremacy of 
England on the sea really meant.” Is 
this quite so? 

True, Lord Charles had precedent 
for his praise. Blake, wrote Claren- 
don, was the first man that “made it 
manifest that the science [of navige- 
tion] might be attained in less time 
than was imagined, and despised those 
rules which had been long in practice 
to keep his ship and his men out of 
danger which had been held in former 
times a point of great ability and 
circumspection, as if the principal art 
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requisite in the captain of a ship had 
been to be sure to come home safe 
again. He was the first man who 
brought the ships to contemn castles 
on shore, which had been thought ever 
very formidable, and were discovered 
by him only to make a noise and to 
fright those who could rarely be hurt 
by them. He was the first that in- 
fused that proportion of courage into 
the seamen, by making them see by 
experience what mighty things they 
could do if they were resolved, and 
taught them to fight in fire as well as 
upon water ; and though he hath been 
very well imitated and followed, he 
was the first that drew the copy of 
naval courage, and bold and resolute 
achievement.” 

Was Blake really the first English- 
man to teach these doughty lessons? 
Did Elizabeth’s sailors, those heroes 
of the West Country, “ my right hand 
men,” as the Queen called them, did 
they leave behind them no copy of 
naval courage, of bold and resolute 
achievement? What then did John 
Hawkins do when he fought with his 
five small ships the whole Spanish fleet 
of war in the harbour of San Juan de 
Ulloa under the guns of the land- 
batteries as well as the ships’ guns, 
and made his way through them all 
out into the open sea, bringing with 
him but two vessels out of five and 
losing all his treasure, but with his 
flag still flying and two of the enemy 
in flames? What did Francis Drake 
do, what lesson did he teach over and 
over again in the harbours of the Old 
World and the New, of Vigo and Val- 
paraiso, of Carthagena and Cascaes? 
What did Raleigh do when he led the 
English line into the harbour of Cadiz, 
under the fire of all the forts on shore 
and in the teeth of the armed galleys 
that lined the channel ; ‘‘to show scorn 
to all which”, he writes in his splen- 
did narrative of the action, “I only 
answered each piece a blur with a 
trumpet”, till he had laid the little 
War-Spright alongside those great sea- 
castles, the St. Philip and St. Andrew, 
resolving “to be revenged for the Re- 


venge, or to second her with my own 
life?” What did Sir Richard Grenville 
do when, in that same Revenge, (of only 
five hundred tons’ burden) he withstood 
a Spanish fleet of fifty-three sail, all 
through a summer’s afternoon and 
night till morning dawned? What 
did George Fenner do, who “fought 
the seven Portingals” off the Azores 
for three days in his single vessel of 
one hundred tons’ burden, so queerly 
misnamed the Castle of Comfort? 
What, one may finally ask, was the 
lesson taught by the English sailors 
in their twelve days’ fight with the 
Invincible Armada of Spain? Aflavit 
Deus et dissipati sunt; but our men 
played their part too, as well as the 
winds of heaven. 

It is not true to say that Blake was 
the first to do those things that Cla- 
rendon credits him with. Call them 
what we will—and he who calls them 
mere pirates and sea-rovers has not 
read history right—Hawkins, Drake, 
Raleigh, and their comrades, had made 
the name of England both feared and 
respected in all waters and on all 
shores where her flag had flown, long 
before Blake was born. After his 
famous final victory of Santa Cruz, the 
Spaniards, writes Clarendon, “com- 
forted themselves with the belief that 
they were devils, and not men, who 
had destroyed them in such a man- 
ner”. They had been trying this cold 
comfort for many a year. Drake, they 
told each other, had received his com- 
mission from the Devil, and it was 
vain to contend against him. Lope 
de Vega wrote an enormous poem in 
which the daring Englishman’s super- 
natural powers were solemnly set 
forth ; and an Italian Jesuit went so 
far as to describe, also in rhyme, all 
the particulars of the evil bargain, 
which was made at midnight on a 
mountain in Iceland after due sacrifice 
of a “redolent he-goat”. The very 
name of Drake carried a sort of fatality 
with it, and also, be it marked, an 
assurance of chivalrous treatment. 
On the third day of the long wrestle 
with the Armada, Drake, spying the 
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great galleon of Seville, commanded 
by the high and valiant Pedro de 
Valdez, which had suffered severely 
on the previous day, sent a pinnace to 
bid him surrender. The Don pro- 
pounded certain conditions to satisfy 
his honour, whereupon the English- 
man answered that he had no leisure 
to make conditions; if the Spaniard 
would yield, he should be treated 


honourably; if he would fight, he’ 


should find Drake ready for him. 
“‘Upon which answer,” so we read in 
Hakluyt’s book, “ Valdez and his 
company understanding that they 
were fallen into the hands of fortunate 
Drake, being moved with the renown 
and celebrity of his name, with one 
consent yielded themselves, and found 
him very favourable unto them.” 
Philip, when preparing his second 
Armada, bid his plate-tleet lie at the 
Havannahs till past the time of the 
summer sailing, preferring to risk the 
storms of winter rather than the 
English cruisers. Hawkins’s slave- 
voyages made the English name, per- 
haps, to be feared rather than respected 
at least among the people he kidnap- 
ped; but Raleigh’s memory lived for 
a hundred years among the Indians of 
the Orinoco as the just, generous and 
merciful white captain from the great 
Queen overseas. 

Nor surely can it be correct to say 
that Blake was the first to understand 
what the supremacy of the sea really 
meant for England. Every page of 
the history of Elizabeth’s reign shows 
that she, for all her whims and irre- 
solutions, and all the great men about 
her saw well what it meant ; Burghley 
and Walsingham at home no less than 
Drake and Raleigh abroad. Spain 
was England’s great rival then, the 
overmastering power of all Europe ; 
and the only way to crush Spain, or 
at least to prevent being crushed by 
her, was to strike at the source of her 
greatness, the great golden stream she 
drew from the mines of the New 
World. That was the work the Eng- 
lishmen of Elizabeth’s day had to do; 
Hawkins and Drake, Grenville and 
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Raleigh, Fenner and Frobisher, with 
many another gallant fellow, on the 
seas, backed by the money of Burghley 
and Walsingham, Leicester and Essex, 
and of the Queen herself, when the 
speculation seemed unusually promis- 
ing, at home. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison (in his volume 
on Cromwell in the series of Great 
Statesmen) says that Oliver’s foreign 
policy laid the foundations of our naval 
supremacy. It is not wise to question 
recklessly any word of Mr. Harrison’s 
on any matter, from painting to posi- 
tivism ; especially careful would I be in 
questioning any word in this admirable 
little book. But before reading it, I 
should have ventured to say that 
Henry the Eighth laid those founda- 
tions, that Elizabeth’s men raised the 
first stories, and that Cromwell and 
Blake topped the building. It is cer- 
tain, however, that Cromwell, by his 
wonderful capacity for getting the 
right work done by the right men, 
carried our navy to a height and com- 
pleteness never before dreamed of. 
When he came to the head of affairs 
he found only fourteen ships-of-war 
for a fleet. But it had mattered little 
to that potent spirit to have found 
only a single cock-boat ; within five 
years he had one hundred and fifty 
sail manned by some twenty thousand 
hands, Cromwell was also the first 
ruler to present Naval Estimates to 
Parliament,—which no doubt Lord 
Charles Beresford would have criti- 
cized as boldly as he does Lord 
George Hamilton’s, had the fates set 
him down in English history some 
two centuries or so earlier than, hap- 
pily for us, they have done. In his 
time, too, ships began to be rated as 
they were up to the present reign. 

In Blake Cromwell found a man to 
his hand and after his heart. No 
ruler had ever been better or more 
loyally served before, though it is 
known that the great Admiral did not 
think well of all the great Protector’s 
high-handed deeds. Cromwell found 
the ships and the men, and Blake led 
them valiantly and well wherever 
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there was work for him to do. We 
cannot praise him too highly or cherish 
his memory too proudly ; but we can 
do both without slighting the claims 
of the men who made the name of 
England great upon the seas before 
Blake broke his first biscuit. 


* * * 


The past year, as I read the other 
day in a newspaper, though indeed 
scarcely needing assurance of the fact, 
has been a period of great activity in 
the production of books. From the 
statistics given it seems that 4960 new 
works (of every sort from Poetry to 
Politics, the Alpha and Omega of 
literature) were published in 1888 
against 4410 in 1887. I had thought 
the total would have been larger. 
Fiction of course comes first by a 
long way: there were 929 novels 
printed last year (how many, one won- 
ders, written!) ; and next on the list 
ranks Theology, with 748 for its share. 
History and Biography muster only 
377 between them, which is surpris- 
ing, for the number of lives taken in 
1888 seemed enormous; but, to be 
sure, there was little of History. 

Stationers’ Hall of course can fix 
the quantity for us, but who shall 
decide the quality? There would not 
be much doubt, I take it (except 
among 4959 people), as to the most 
important book ; Mr. Bryce’s “ Ameri- 
can Commonwealth” would probably 
have the general vote. For workman- 
ship, as the best specimen of the lite- 
rary craft, totus teres, &c., I have read 
nothing to beat Mr. Harrison’s afore- 
said study of Cromwell; and though 
it may hardly be praised for the same 
quality, in interest and skill in por- 
traiture Dean Burgon’s “Lives of 
Twelve Good Men” must rank high 
among the Biographies. In Belles 
Lettres Matthew Arnold’s new “ Essays 
in Criticism”, though not strictly 
new, can have no rivals; while in 
Poetry Wordsworth’s “Recluse” will 
have little trouble in distancing a 
very scanty following. Among the 
novels it will be less easy to decide ; 


partly because in the case of novels 
the decision, save in very rare in 
stances, must surely turn so much 
upon individual taste, fancy, mood, 
whim, whatever you please to call it ; 
and partly (perhaps chiefly) because I 
am myself but an infrequent reader 
of new novels. So far, however, as 
my acquaintance with the “ sweets of 
literature” (as one of their greatest 
makers has called them) concocted in 
the past year entitles me to one, I 
give my vote for Mr. Bret Harte’s 
“Cressy” and that capital tale of 
Australian bush-life called “ Robbery 
Under Arms”, the work of a writer 
taking the name of Rolf Bolderwood. 
This last book, by the way, furnishes 
a case in point for my theory on 
novels. To me it seemed as fresh, 
hearty, and genuine a piece of story- 
telling as any I had read for many a 
long day (of new fiction, be it of 
course understood); yet it seems to 
have made little if any mark. 


* * * 


It is much to be hoped that the 
dream of Woman’s Suffrage will never 
be realized. This is said in no politi- 
cal heat, but from selfishness, ma’am, 
pure selfishness. Whether the reali- 
zation would prove good or bad for 
Man or Woman I have no more idea 
than she has; but it must be clear, 
not perhaps to partizans of either side, 
but surely to that large unthinking 
multitude (of which I am one) that 
when once this question is settled on 
the ladies’ side, 2 most amusing sub- 
ject of controversy will be closed for 
ever. Take one instance ; take a pas- 
sage in Mrs. Fawcett’s animated letter 
to the “St. James’s Gazette.” “It 
may occur to some”, she wrote, re- 
pudiating with becoming scorn the 
notion that the introduction of the 
feminine element into the government 
of any country must be fatal to its 
place among the nations,—“It may 
occur to some that England took a 
very decided place among the nations 
of Europe while Elizabeth was at the 
helm.” How dull shall we all grow 
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when there will no longer be occasion 
for such enchanting contributions to 
history and logic! Another student 
of those times, who, as we may say 
without any disrespect to Mrs. Fawcett, 
has examined them more closely and 
deeply than it has probably been her 
concern to examine them, thinks dif- 
ferently of Elizabeth. “ Vain as she 
was of her own sagacity, she never 
modified a course recommended to her 
by Burghley without injury both to 
the realm and to herself. She never 
chose an opposite course without 
plunging into embarrassments from 
which his skill and Walsingham’s 
were barely able to extricate her. 
The great results of her reign were 
the fruits of a policy which was not 
her own, and which she starved and 
mutilated when energy and complete- 
ness were most needed.” It were 
perhaps unwise to set one extreme in 
too violent opposition to the other ; 
but I am afraid we must take it as 
fact that with Elizabeth alone at the 
helm, and no Burghley or Walsingham 
to con the ship, the flag of England 
had fared badly in those perilous seas. 
And perhaps for other reasons Eliza- 
beth is not quite the best of witnesses 
for Mrs. Fawcett. “Go spin, ye jades, 
gospin!” This is hardly the temper 
for a champion of Woman’s Rights. 
But Mrs. Fawcett makes a much 
better point when she reminds us that 
wherever the experiment has been 
tried of granting the legislative suf- 
frage to women, there have resulted 
none of those terrible consequences 
so loudly predicted by the alarmists. 
This is true. Mr. Bryce in his big 
book on the American Commonwealth 
has much to say on this head, as 
has been noticed elsewhere in these 
pages, and all he says tends to con- 
firm Mrs. Faweett’s claim. But it 
also does more than this ; it does more 
indeed than may be thought altogether 
convenient. Mr. Bryce found himself 


forced to the conclusion that the 
women of America were as a rule 
either careless of this part of their 
In one 


“rights” or hostile to it. 
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State where both legislative suffrage 
and jury-service had been granted to 
women, though both have since been 
repealed, the latter privilege (!) was 
deemed a grave evil, and the recipients 
of the former were greatly pleased to 
be relieved of its responsibility. In 
another, and the only, State where full 
suffrage still exists, it is found, now 
that the first excitement has passed, 
impossible to get respectable women 
out to vote except on some purely 
emotional question, such as that of 
arbitrary temperance; it was found 
in short (these terrible words are the 
words of one of Mr. Bryce’s infor- 
mants—*‘ For God’s sake, reader, take 
them not for mine!”—) that the 
women who went most regularly to 
the polls were women of the worst 
classes. Among gentlewomen indeed 
it appears that to advocate Female 
Suffrage is even held to show a lack 
of culture and refinement—which is 
of course a perversion of fact very 
sad to think upon. Yet this conclusion 
may hardly be contemptuously dis- 
missed as of no account, when those 
whose feelings it may shock learn 
that it is also Mr. Bryce’s deliberate 
conviction that no country owes more 
to its women than America does, nor 
owes them ‘‘so much of what is best 
in social institutions and in the beliefs 
which govern conduct.” 

There is indeed one sphere of politi- 
cal action into which Mr. Bryce regrets 
to find that American women have 
found their way. “The solicitation 
of members”, he writes, “‘ of a legis- 
lature with a view to the passing of 
bills, especially private bills, and to 
the obtaining of places, has become a 
profession there [in Washington], and 
the persuasive assiduity which has 
long been recognized by poets as char- 
acteristic of the female sex, has made 
them widely employed and efficient in 
this work.” He calls this “a less 
auspicious sphere”, and perhaps he 
has found reason to think it so. So 
very much, as the old song says, 
depends upon the style in which it is 
done. But surely it should be possible 
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for women to employ themselves more 
auspiciously in practising the charac- 
teristics of their sex on behalf of their 
relations and friends, than in robbing 
poor men of their beer or in soiling 
themselves with the dirt of a con- 
tested election. 

But arguments in such a personal 
case as this are vain; all arguments 
indeed from the known to the un- 
known, though ever interesting, can 
never be conclusive. Incapable both 
by nature and training of approaching 
any subject on its political side, it has 
always seemed to me that of all who 
have touched this delicate question 
Addison alone has hit upon the one 
argument most likely to give the 
female politician pause. “A man is 
startled”, he has written (in “The 
Freeholder”, No. 26) “when he sees 
a pretty bosom heaving with such 
party-rage as is disagreeable even in 
that sex which is of a more coarse 
and rugged make. And yet such is 
our misfortune that we sometimes see 
a pair of stays ready to burst with 
sedition ; and hear the most masculine 
passions expressed in the sweetest 
voice.” And again (in No. 38 of the 
same paper): “There is nothing which 
makes the sex more unamiable than 
party-rage. The finest woman in a 
transport of fury loses the use of her 
face. . . . The most endearing of our 
beautiful fellow-subjects are those 
whose minds are the least embittered 
with the passions and prejudices of 
either side; and who discover the 
native sweetness of the sex in every 
part of their conversation and be- 
haviour. A lovely woman, who then 
flourishes in her mnocence and good- 
humour amidst that mutual spite and 
rancour which prevail among her ex- 
asperated sisterhood, appears more 
amiable by the singularity of her 
character ; and may be compared, with 
Solomon’s bride, to ‘a lily among 
thorns’. A stateswoman is as ridicu- 
lous a creature as a cotquean [i.¢., a 
man who busies himself with women’s 
duties]. Each of the sexes should 
keep within its particular bounds, and 
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content themselves to excel within 
their respective districts. When 
Venus complained to Jupiter of the 
wound she had received in battle, the 
father of the gods smiled upon her, 
and put her in mind that”—but here 
Addison must stop, for the advice he 
borrowed from Homer is not allowed, 
I believe, to hold good in these days ; 
among the thorns, at any rate, what- 
ever the lilies may say. 


* * * 


If the ghosts of those famous vir- 
tuosi, Horace Walpole and Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, could revisit earth, 
what a day might they spend in 
the New Gallery! Horace would 
have to confess the famous museum of 
Strawberry Hill but a shop of most 
immoment toys compared to this won- 
derful collection of shells from the 
shores of old romance. Here would 
he find not only the comb of a queen 
but also the shaving-brush of a king. 
The leading-strings of James, worked 
by his mother’s own hand, are surely 
a rarer prize than Wolsey’s hat, which 
he probably bought, like less famous 
men, from a hatter; and the snuff- 
box that Montrose held in his hand 
as he mounted the scaffold should 
be more venerable in British eyes than 
the pipe Van Tromp smoked in his 
last sea-fight. It is, by the way, news 
to me that the fine gentlemen of those 
days took snuff, though I remember 
that Essex and Newcastle both liked 
a pipe of tobacco. If he missed the 
spur that King William struck into the 
flank of Sorrel, he would find the spur 
that Prince Charlie struck into the 
flank of his horse as he rode from the 
red field of Culloden, while the gallant 
Elcho, who would have had him die 
like a chief at the head of his men, 
shouted after him, “There you go for 
a damned cowardly Italian!” And 
many other things too would he find 
to make him “stare and gasp”; 
things often beautiful and costly in 
themselves, and never such as a man 
with any touch of the Passion of the 
Past, which Lord Tennyson has so 




















beautifully sung. would care to sneer 
at however trivial. 

As for Charles Sharpe, he would 
recognize some of his own property, 
for the toy spinning-wheel that was 
once Mary of Guise’s came from his 
museum in Drummond Place, in the 
good town of Edinburgh. According 
to the author of “ The Book Hunter ”’, 
Sharpe left all his treasures to his 
housekeeper, who, like a canny Scots- 
woman, promptly turned them into 
cash while their mysterious reputation 
was fresh. But Sharpe would per- 
haps value most the chance of at 
last satisfying himself on the shape 
of Mary Stuart’s nose and chin and 
the colour of her hair and eyes. He 
worshipped Mary’s memory with a 
sentiment that would brook no denial, 
and it was always a great grief to 
him that he could not fix her fea- 
tures in his mind’s eye: he had seen 
so many Maries, and all so different. 
He could now settle the matter by a 
comparison of all the most authentic 
portraits of his heroine, from Janet's 
renowned miniature (accepted by the 
cognoscenti as the very woman) to the 
stately figure in red brocade by Zuc- 
chero, which a young light-hearted 
critic roundly vows to be probably no 
painting of Zucchero and certainly no 
portrait of Mary. How this may be 
I know not ; but in the British Museum 
(where also is a ‘‘Stuart Exhibition”, 
more serious perhaps if less senti- 
mental than the one in Regent Street) 
may be seen a miniature by Zucchero 
given by Mary’s self to an ancestor of 
the Lady Warwick who bequeathed it 
to the Museum in the last century ; 
and I can bear humble testimony to 
the fact (whatever it may be worth) 
that the two pictures do not look like 
presentments of the same humanity. 
Here too (in the New Gallery) hangs 
the portrait painted when Mary was 
under ward of Lord Shrewsbury at 
Sheffield, which Walpole thought such 
a wretched thing when he saw it some 
two centuries later at Hardwicke,— 
which, by the way, he thought also a 
wretched thing, for the “ betweenity ”, 
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as he called it, of its architecture. But 
it is by no means certain that Sharpe 
would settle the matter to his satis- 
faction ; for, when all differences of 
painters’ opinion are allowed for, it is 
clear that personal beauty can have 
been by no means the most potent of 
Mary’s spells. Indeed, if she were no 
fairer than this, one can partly under- 
stand how it was that the sight of her 
tears had no power to soften the iron 
eye of haggard Lindsay. 


She waited not for guard nor groom, 
But passed into the hall ; 

Around her were the four Maries, 
Herself the rose of all. 


If this be not mere courtly compliment, 
one cannot but be a little sceptical 
of the charms of those famous bower- 
maidens. 

Mary’s face is not the only one in 
this collection which different painters 
seem to have seen with such different 
eyes. There is Flora Macdonald, for 
instance. Two portraits of her hang 
side by side in the gallery: one, by 
Allan Ramsay, lent by the University 
of Oxford from the Bodleian Library ; 
the other, painted by W. Robertson, 
lent from the collection of Lord Don- 
nington. The latter is familiar through 
many engravings: it shows a some- 
what simpering young person, after 
the fashion of Books of Beauty ; but 
Ramsay has painted an undeniable 
Highland lassie. Neither of the pic- 
tures seems to be dated. Flora died 
in 1790 at the age of seventy, and was 
consequently twenty-six years old at 
the time of her famous adventure with 
Prince Charlie. She was arrested very 
soon after his escape, and after a long 
confinement on ship-board lodged in 
the Tower at the end of that year, 
whence she was released in the summer 
of 1747. There is a story of her por- 
trait having been painted in London, 
perhaps by Robertson, certainly not 
by Ramsay, who did not settle in 
England till after 1754. Which of 
these faces is the real Flora pure? 
There is no kinship between them. 
Boswell describes her as a little woman 
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of genteel appearance, and uncommonly 
mild and well-bred ; Johnson calls her 
features soft and her presence elegant, 
and also pays tribute to her good 
manners. The features in Ramsay’s 
portrait are certainly not soft, nor is 
the impression one of an elegant 
woman. These epithets suggest that 
Robertson’s eye or hand was the surest ; 
yet the other is the face that one 
would have expected to see, though 
sentiment might have wished other- 
wise. Perhaps both Boswell’s and 
Johnson’s ideas were obscured by their 
entertainment. The great man was 
highly delighted at being told by his 
hostess that she had heard an English 
buck (meaning a dandy) was coming 
to see her, and the little man found 
the punch excellent. Then Johnson 
was put to sleep in Prince Charlie's 
bed (“a neat bed with tartan cur- 
tains”), a spectacle which struck his 
companion “ with such a group of ideas 
as it is not easy for words to de- 
scribe” ; and even the Doctor, though 
he observed that his couch had given 
him no ambitious thoughts, owned 
afterwards that he would have given 
a good deal rather than not have lain 
in it, 

A still more striking instance is 
furnished by the two portraits of the 
famous John Graham of Claverhouse, 
Viscount of Dundee. One, painted by 
Lely and lent by Lord Strathmore, is 
the mere conventional court-soldier 
that Lely always painted, as he always 
painted the conventional court-beauty : 
a handsome, haughty figure enough, 
it might be anybody or nobody; in 
fact, it bears a strong likeness to 
Rupert of the Rhine, as we see him 
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here (in a monstrous silver frame) 
painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller. But 
the other, done by some unknown hand 
and lent by Lady Elizabeth Melville- 
Cartwright, is a most astonishing thing. 
Beautiful, as Demosthenes sagely ob- 
served at a time when the warning 
was, to say the least, not superfluous, 
is not the epithet of a man; but no 
other epithet will describe this face. 
In shape, features and colouring, it 
might be the face of a beautiful 
woman in her prime, save for the 
firmness of the faultless mouth and 
chin ; a grave, passionless face, not 
stern nor cruel, but resolute. There 
is an engraving of it in Mark 
Napier’s book, but it might as well be 
the engraving of a turnip. This (bar- 
ring that Sir Walter has given it a 
pair of small mustachios) is the face 
that, as we read in “ Old Mortality,” 
‘*‘limners loved to paint and ladies to 
look upon”; yet this can hardly, I 
presume, be the portrait (Lockhart 
calls it an original) that used to hang 
in the study in Castle Street. The 
only one I can remember to have seen 
at Abbotsford was a small water-colour 
drawing of a well-looking man enough, 
but not of suth an one as this; my 
visit, however, was only in the charac- 
ter of a pilgrim, and my sight was 
accordingly limited. Of course every 
one knows that Dundee was a remark- 
ably handsome man, and singularly 
unlike in manners and appearance to 
the “ bloody Claver’se ” of Whig tradi- 
tion; but if he looked like this, he 
must have been “ bonnie” indeed. 
Young or old, plants of Grace or of 
Disgrace, never a woman but must have 
wished luck to him. 
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